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New Year, coming on apace, 

What have you to give me? 

Bring you scathe, or bring you grace. 
Face-me with an honest face ; 


You shall not deceive me : 

Be ifgood or ill, be it what you will, 

It needs shall help me on my road, 

My rugged way to heaven, please God. 


THE OLD MAN S 
• LITTLE SECRET 

SCATTERING KINDNESS 
ON THE WINDS 

A Meeting in a Story Book 
Across the Years 

HOW BEAUTIFUL THE 
WORLD IS 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
. / world, 

That has such people in it. 

So our matchless Shakespeare, in his 
matchless Tempest, makes Miranda say 
in the closing hours of her life on the 
Island, and the first hours of the glad 
new life. And so, to those who have an 
eye to see, a mind to understand, and a 
heart to beat at the touch of. human 
kindness, the world is brave—and good 
to live in. 

Whenever people tell yon that people 
are hard and selfish/and that the world 
is a dreary place, take leave to doubt 
them. It is not a dreary 7 place. 

The Man Who Loved a Book 

Scattered all over it, not thinly but 
freely 7 , are kindness and fancy 7 and fun 
and general goodwill, and if we, are 
prepared to welcome these things we 
shall find them. As a sample we may 
-think of what was in the mind of a 
French Government official who died 
some time ago, but before that did some¬ 
thing which lets the light into his 
character and shows us what. a. lovely 
place the world is if we only understand it. 
- Probably 7 as an official he was stately 
and formal, like other foreign officials— 
keeping up the dignity of his office with 
not a little pompous reserve. You 
might think him a machine-like man, 
lost in his work, with little heart or 
fancy’, cold and unbending. 

But no ; he was not that really 7 . 
When you got inside his official crust 
he was a genial fellow with a soft heart 
and a playful mind. He loved the old 
books which tell sweet and tender 
stories, and on them he shaped his own 
inward habits. 

The Poor Student 

His thought went back naturally 
to the sentimental tenderness of the 
eighteenth century, when Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was pleading in France for a 
“ return to Nature/’ and particularly 
he loved the simple story 7 of Paul and 
Virginia by which Bernard in de Saint- 
Pierre, the keeper of the Botanical 
Gardens in Paris, captivated readers of 
that day 7 . Anyone, he thought, %vho 
read and loved such books must them¬ 
selves be worth thinking of with kindness 
and worth a little help. 

How 7 do we know this ? Well, we 
know by 7 something he did. before he 
died, which has only now been discovered 
in a most curious way. 

A week or t\vo ago a French student 
went into a sale-room in Paris where 


books were being , sold by auction, old 
books, stories mostly forgotten, tied up 
in bundles, or “.lots.”. One lot had as 
many as fifteen books in it, and in the 
batch was the story of Paul arid Virginia. 

The student was poor, and could ill 
afford to buy, but fifteen books in a set 
tempted him, and so/they v 7 ere knocked 
down to his bid of five francs. Taking 
the books home, he opened the parcel to 
examine them-afresh, and while he was 
handling Paul and Virginia a sheet of 
notepaper, with ^writing on it, fell out. 

He picked it up, and what he read 
seemed as if it brought the old govern¬ 
ment official to life again with all his 
kindly sentiments about him: 

Whoever you be, man or woman, the 
fact of your reading i his charming novel, 
Paul and Virginia, endears you to me. 
Call with this message (here was given 


an address of a well-known Paris notary), 
and upon receipt of this sheet of paper 
you will be handed the sum of 23,700 
francs, which I have bequeathed to you 
without knowing you. 

The student thought for several days 
about this strange bequest, and then 
decided that he might as well- test 
whether it were real. So he went to the 
lawyer mentioned in the note, and found 
the £300 was real enough. In fact it 
was handed to him then and there. 

Is not that kindly French lover of old 
things, scattering his gift on the winds 
of chance to meet some kindred nature, 
a good sample of the genial human 
instinct which brightens the hearts of 
multitudes ? Is he not another witness 
that Shakspeare was right in thinking it 
a brave new world, with such good 
people in it ? 


INDIA S NEW 
PARLIAMENTS 

RESULT OF THE POLL 

Some of the Most Experienced 
Statesmen Defeated 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN ? 

By Our India Correspondent 

Aftpr a month of elections India has 
chosen its new parliaments. They are 
called Legislative Assemblies, or Coun¬ 
cils. There are nine of them in all— 
eight provincial assemblies, and one for 
All-India meeting in Delhi. 

The great question during the elec¬ 
tions has been whether the majority of 
the Indian members elected' would be 
in favour of working the reformed 
scheme on friendly terms with the 
Government, or whether the Non-Co¬ 
operation party, which has never ac¬ 
cepted the reforms, would have enough 
members in the Assemblies to cause 
serious obstruction to the Government. 

The results of the polling are impor¬ 
tant. The Liberals, or Moderates, who 
accept the reforms as the only practical 
path to a self-governing India, have 
suffered serious losses ; and the Swara¬ 
jists have won enough victories to give 
them, in some of the assemblies, the 
position of a strong minority party. 

Powerful Speakers 

The Swarajists are the Non-Coopera¬ 
tors, the followers of Mr. Gandhi. They 
are the more extreme Nationalists, and 
are called Swarajists from Swa-raj, the 
Sanskrit term for Home Rule. This 
party has gained a number' of seats in 
Bombay, Bengal, and other provinces. 
They have defeated a number of the 
most experienced Indian statesmen, and 
in the All-India Assembly they will have 
a group of members who are clever 
politicians and powerful speakers. 

They are now considering their tac¬ 
tics. If they decide to work with the 
Indian Liberals as a constitutional Op¬ 
position they will not be a danger to the 
reformed Constitution. But if they 
carry out the plan that they put before 
the voters—that is, the plan of blocking 
government measuies, with the purpose 
of forcing the grant of a full scheme of 
home rule for India, the result cannot 
fail to be a conflict between the au¬ 
thorities and the Indian Nationalists. 

This would be a grave matter, because 
India’s great need is a quiet period for 
steady Work in carrying out the reforms. 

WHERE THE BALLS WENT 

Sorrie Canadian golfers near. Toronto 
made a strange discovery wheii looking 
for a' lost ball, 

- They could find no trace of it until 
suddenly they saw a squirrel running 
away, carrying something in its mouth. 
It disappeared into a hollow stump, 
and when the golfers investigated they 
found that the stump contained over a 
hundred balls that had been stored 
away by these little animals. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
SCENE IN CHINA 

THE FUNERAL OF CHANG 
HSUN 

The Faithful Servant of the 
Palace of Pekin 

MARVELLOUS PROCESSION 

By a China Correspondent 

The other day the longest funeral pro¬ 
cession ever seen in Tientsin went round 
the city and the Concessions, and took 
quite an hour and a half to pass a given 
point. Some 4000 people took part in 
it, and it was more than three miles 
long. For a whole week beforehand 
many of tlfe things carried in the pro¬ 
cession were on view at one of Chang 
Hsnn’s houses. ' 

Perhaps you will wonder who this 
Chang Hsun was. In 1900 he was a 
servant in the royal palace in ' Pekin, 
and, as the Allied army entered the city 
gates, most of the palace officials .and 
servants fled, leaving the old Empress 
Dowager unattended, Chang Hsun per¬ 
suaded her to don the clothes of a poor 
serving woman, and, thus disguised, got 
her out of the city and led her on the 
long journey to Sianfu. Thus she 
escaped the ignominy, of capture, and her 
gratitude to her faithful servant was soon 
manifested when she once more assumed 
power in Pekin. 

Coat Carried in Procession 

' This can be said for Chang Hsun: he 
was faithful to the Manchus. In 19x7 it 
was he who led the attempt to restore 
the boy emperor, Hsuan Tung, to the 
Dragon throne, and there are hot a few 
who think it might have been a good 
thing for China had he succeeded. 

The most valuable gift carried round 
. in the procession was the imperial 
yellow coat given to Chang Hsun by the | 
ex-emperor, who, strange to say, still 
lives in state in the imperial palace in 
Pekin. There were many other royal 
presents, and they were all carried on 
stands decorated with the imperial 
yellow. There were a leopard skin, 
several sables, rolls of yellow silk, 
cloisonne vases, and so forth, for all the 
world to see how the great man had been 
honoured by the former reigning house. 

The Paper Tiger 

At the head of the procession was a 
huge tiger made of paper, two or three 
smaller animals, and then 200 horsemen 
on white horses. These were made of 
cotton cloth of good quality. Then fol¬ 
lowed a “ military band ” made of paper, 
with a four-wheeler cab and a motor-car, 
both of paper. Servants and retainers 
were there by the score, of paper, too. 
All these were carried by coolies, whose 
clothes and bodies were filthy, though 
many of them were attired in gorgeous 
dress on top of their own clothes. 

There were a great many things made 
of paper and wax. in imitation of costly 
ornaments. Alt these paper and cloth: 
things were burned at the funeral in order 
that the spirit of the departed might 
have things in the future similar to those 
lie was familiar with in the past. 

Children with Flags 

Quite a novelty were a number of beau¬ 
tiful things made of wood and covered 
with leaves from the yew tree. There 
were stags,. deer, herons, swans, lions, 
tigers by the score, each of them carried 
separately. 

There were the bands of priests at 
intervals, and of all the uninspiring 
leaders of religion ever seen, these take 
the palm. Drums and cymbals were 
beaten ; pipes and other instruments 
played. One was like a miniature grand 
organ, held in both hands. There were 
tremendously long brass trumpets, the 
lower end carried by a coolie, which gave 
forth a deep, awe-inspiring notel At one 
point there were a camel, a few hunting 
dogs, and*one man carrying a hawk with 
its hood—these a mark of special 
honour. There were numbers of children 
carrying flags and banners of very dainty 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Thorns from cactus plants are now 
being used to make gramophone needles. ■ 
' .Western Canada’s grain crop this 
.year has turned out to be a record, partic¬ 
ularly in Alberta and Saskatchewan. -- ; 

, Ground oyster shells are . being 
largely used.as fertilisers in the southern 
American; States. - . T / 

The Amazing Stamp 

.German.stamps having the face value 
of 50,000 million marks are now coming, 
to this country. *Tliis was equal to 
^2000,000,000 before the war. 

-. Films too Dear 

Owing to the excessive cost of pro¬ 
duction,. America’s greatest film com¬ 
pany has ceased producing moving 
pictures f6r an indefinite period. 

Canadian Bird Sanctuaries 

Seven Jsird sanctuaries, comprising 
hundreds of acres, have been established 
in the Canadian Province of Alberta, 
where birds will be free from disturbance. 

Camels for Russia 

Russian peasants are said to be im¬ 
porting camels in considerable quan- - 
tities to take the place of horses, as they 
are more economical to keep. . • -• ; 

. „ • * The Dusty Track '* 

, The track was so dusty at an American 
automobile race the other day. that the' 
drivers , had to race with wet sponges 
strapped over their noses and mouths./ 

. Fine Career of a Half-timer 

;A former Lord Mayor of Leeds has 
lately died who Started work as a-half- 
timer in. a flax mill. He refused a 
knighthood from two Prime Ministers. •' 

V A Good Team of Horses 

A team'of horses at the .New ..York 
National Horse Show has broken the 
world’s record by starting a load of 
32',ood pounds. The previous .record was 
30,000 pounds. 

Why the Ship Waited 

* The great liner Empress of France 
lias been held up for 24 hours outside 
Quebec recently because the doctors 
were, unable to determine whether a child 
was suffering from typhus cr measles. 

10,000 Miles to bo Married 

A lady, who has been a school teacher 
in' London,. is now ona 10,000-mile 
journey from Liverpool to' marry the 
manager of Fanning Island,' one of the 
Gilbert group in the Pacific. 

Amazing Trains . 

Trains a . mile long, and comprising 
125 cark, have been used ..this year in 
hauling wheat from Western Canada to 
Lake. 'Superior. Some of these trains 
carried as much as 185,000 bushels. 

- A Line to Carry 220,000 Volts * > 1 

TheTorigest and highest voltage trans¬ 
mission line in the world lias just been 
completed to bring power to. Los Angeles, 
California. It is 240 miles long and is 
capable of carrying 220,000 volts, a 
record pressure. 

America Makes Its Own Dyes 

.‘ One’ : American industry that has 
beiiefited almost incalculably through 
the war is the dye industry, which has 
increased; tenfold since 1914, until now 
90 per cent, of the dyes consumed in the 
United States are manufactured tliere. 

* Continued from the previous column 
colours, and gorgeously robed the 
children'were. 

At another point men carried hun¬ 
dreds. of complimentary banners, and 
towards the end came the mourners 
attired in their ordinary garments 
covered with unbleached, calico. The 
chief, mourner walked inside a frame 
covered with the same material, so that 
he could not be seen by the onlookers; 
Finally came the huge catafalque, borne 
on poles by over a hundred men, the 
poles resting one across the other so that’ 
each could bear a part of the burden. 

In all this long procession I looked in 
vain for a face with hppe in it, the light 
that may be 'seen even in funerals ■ in 
Christian lands. Jesus could weir : say 
" I am the Light of the World.” That 
is what impressed me. 


DINGAAN’S DAY 

How a Treacherous Chief 
was Beaten 

WHITE MAN’S SUPREMACY 

in South Africa 

National celebration . of days when 
great eventshave^ : occurred is now 
common throughout'the world. 

.Recognition of'suck days, which the 
C.N. has often urgedis extending, and 
will extend. The; most notable of all 
additions to these ' celebrations is our 
own Armistice -Day. ' . - 

If we know ^the .days kept by dif¬ 
ferent nations we.shall learn through 
them a good deal- of history. South 
Africa, for instance,: has been keeping 
Dingaan's’ Day at Paardeburg with 
great fervour. Such great numbers 
were present that the speeches made 
had to be passed on to the crowds by 
wireless amplifiers. But what is Din- 
gaan’s Day ? Let us see. 

The Dutch farmers of South Africa 
had a deep objection to being under 
British rule, and about the time that 
Victoria became queen many of them 
were moving out of Cape Colony farther 
into the African interior. As part of 
‘ this movement.a';Boer of French descent 
named Retief, passed-over the Drakens¬ 
berg range into NataU 

A Broken Agreement 

At that time-'a ..warlike Zulu chief 
named Dingaan was the native over- 
lord of all ‘that country. With him 
.Retief made a: -signed agreement to 
occupy land in Natal. But two days 
afterwards Retief and . all his .party, 66 
white men altogether, were treacher¬ 
ously murdered by Dingaan’s orders, 
and a great massacre of Boers by theT 
natives followed, 600 men, women, and 
children being slain. 

The Boers felt that their existence in 
the African interior was threatened by 
this challenge ot the-; Zulus, and 460 
. Boers, under Andries Pretorius (after 
whom their capital was.named), sought 
the Zulu chief with the intention of 
giving him battle. 

Laagered behind'their wagons, these 
deadly marksmen' were ’ attacked by 
Dingaan with 10,000 men on Decem¬ 
ber 16,* 1838. The Zulus were utterly 
defeated, with thousands killed, and the 
white man’s supremacy:in arms was once 
for all settled in South Africa. 

To people who iive where they are 
enormously outnumbered by natives of 
warlike races this .day seems for ever 
to be a memorable’ one. 


THE DOG AND THE GAR 
Nip of Rugby 

A Rugby reader writes : “ Iwonder if your 
nippers would like to hear of.my dog Nip ? ” 
We think they would.; : ' ' . 

- Though he likes to' sit up, fetch my 
slippers, and that kind, of thing; he 
isn’t a softy, as you'would know if you 
came to the house’. - 

Best of all things he likes going in 
the car, and how he will mind it for me 
you shall hear. '* '~.. ’,. 

Lately, I took Nip .fin the car to a 
garage near home, where. I left the car 
for repairs. Nip and l then went shop¬ 
ping, and he followed me into one shop 
where his presence was. against the rules. 
So I sent him out again. 

When I came out die \vas not waiting 
for me, arid I did not see. him again for 
two days. Where had be been ? On the 
third day, when I went to the garage, 
the foreman said :. “ Did you know your 
dog was.liere for two days and two nights, 
and wouldn’t leave your car ? We had 
to get him away at last, for he had had 
nothing to eat.’V 

Nip was not far from home and knew 
his way . perfectly well, but he evidently 
thought I had sent him back to mind the 
car, and would not leave his post. 


WHAT AN IRISH 
BOY DID 

END OF A GREAT LIFE 
ON THE RAILWAY 

Thomas Shaughnessy and His 
Wonderful Work for the G.P.R. 

. • j A '• 

AN EMPIRE FIGURE 

Canada is gradually losing, by death, 
the pione.ers of its modern greatness. 
The last to go, Lord Shaughnessy, the 
retired chief of the Canadian Pacific 
Raihvay, was one of the greatest of the 
Dominiori’s great men. 

Thomas* ’ George Shaughnessy was an 
American, born of Irish parents from 
County Limerick, but he adopted Cana¬ 
dian citizenship when his railway career 
led him 'to Canada, and the Dominion 
and the -Empire never had a more loyal 
supporter. 

Shaughnessy was a railwayman from 
first to last. Railway, work was his 
life’s business, and he never allowed 
himself to be drawn aside from it into 
other activities. 

He began life on an American railway 
when he was fifteen, and rose steadily 
till he became the keeper and orgapiser 
of its stores. In that capacity he 
caught the - eye of William Van Horne, 
the general manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who invited him to go 
with him into Canada. 

Period of Great Success 

There he became the purchasing agent 
of the C.P.R. Van Home rose to be the 
president of that vast railway system, 
and held the-post for 11 years ; Shaugh¬ 
nessy succeeded him and was president 
19 years. So, between them, these two 
men controlled the C.P.R. for 30 years, 
the period- of its triumphant develop¬ 
ment and success. - 

Under Shaughnessy the railway in¬ 
creased from 4300 miles of track to 
18,000 miles, and led to the develop¬ 
ment and irrigation of enormous tracts 
of farm lands in the West. 

To the end he kept up his interest, in 
the railway which had absorbed his life’s 
energy, and, . though nearing his 94th 
birthday,’ lie was in the office of the 
company on the Saturday before he 
died—a sample of the determination 
that has' built up this vast Canadian 
Dominion, .full of present power and 
future proniise. 

THE BOY OF THE OLD 
STAGE COACH 
A Lawyer who Could Look 
Back 90 Years 
TRAVELLING WITH A LABEL 

When people talk of the " good' old 
times ” of long ago we of today regard 
it as a figure of speech that must be 
allowed iri'a kindly way, but could not 
be defended by those who know ’what 
the old times really were. 

But there are old people who gen¬ 
uinely feel that the old-fashioned ways 
were more . pleasantly romantic than 
our rushing movements of today.. One 
of these defenders of the past was Mr. 
E. W. Williamson, a retired secretary of 
the Law Society, who has just died at 
the great .age of 93. 

Mr. Williamson remained to the last 
in love with the old coaching days. - He 
thought that to go from London to York 
in or on a mail coach, travelling night 
and day, and changing horses ten times 
a day at comfortable wayside inns, was 
decidedly better than motoring. 

And he knew, for by the time he was 
ten he had done the journey at least,,six 
times between London and York, start¬ 
ing at two in the afternoon, and arriving 
at noon the next day, after travelling 
through ; the night. His first coach 
journey between London and Portsmouth 
was when he was quite a wee lad, and he 
travelled, in' charge, of the coachman, 
with a label hung round' his neck. 
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MUSSOLINI 


Why Not Make Oar Bridges Beaatifai ? 


BLAZE YOUR TRAIL 


ITALY DOING WELL 

Nation Settling Down Hopefully 
Under its New Regime 

MASTERING THE EXTREMISTS 

By Oup Political Correspondent 

Signor Mussolini appears to be doing 
well in Italy. The report-of the finances 
of the State since he came into power is 
very encouraging. 

The deficit in the national finances 
for the last five months has been much 
less than was expected, and the railway 
deficit has been cut in half. The number 
of railway workers lias been reduced from 
223,000 to 175,000 without any increase 
in general unemployment. 

It is also announced that. 'Mussolini 
has decided to ^recognise the Russian 
Government—a step that must certainly 
be taken by other nations. before 
Europe can settle down to peace and 
prosperity. . • - 

Italy and the League 

The Italian Prime Minister lias also 
lately pleased the supporters of the 
League of Nations by his friendly talk 
with the Secretary-General of the League, 
to whom Mussolini expressed the desire 
tliat Italy should be more closely as¬ 
soc ia ted. with the working of.the League. 

As for Italy, there is no doubt about 
her feeling towards the fearless and de¬ 
termined man who has •brought to her 
national unity, internal peace, and a 
nev^ belief in herseb. * She believes in 
Mussolini so completely that no opponent 
of his lias the slightest chance of gaining 
a following. 

.It is a very good thing that’it is so, for 
when Mussolini first appeared on the 
horizon Italy was in a state of almost 
paralysing confusion. 

Her industries were nearly at a stand¬ 
still through class quarrels and political 
agitation. There was no guiding hand 
visible. Socialism had had its fling, 
and the whole country felt' in its bones 
that Socialism was not answering. 

A Man of Courage and Character 

It was the feeling of.national dis¬ 
organisation and failure that prepared 
the way for the Fascist movement which 
bore Mussolini to the front. He im¬ 
pressed all who came into, contact with 
him by his force of character, courage, 
and thoroughness, and almost everyone 
was ready to give him ..a chance to 
bring Italy back to orderliness and unity. 
Those who knew him well had faith in 
him, and others felt they would prefer 
that he should have the task of national 
regeneration on his shoulders rather 
than that they should have it on theirs. 

Of course he has made some mistakes 
i:i his year of domination over Italy, 
but he has escaped with skill as soon as 
he ha^ realised that he;had somewhat 
misjudged the situation. 

Mussolini is willing to change when¬ 
ever he sees a sound reason for making 
a change. His energy is enormous. He 
goes everywhere, does everything— 
generally more wisely than other people 
would—and makes the whole nation 
feel he is indispensable. . . , 

The Confidence of a Nation 

It is a great achievement, this capture 
of the confidence of the whole of the 
Italian people and making such a use of it 
as has brought concord int6 Italy, politi¬ 
cally and religiously, instituted valuable 
reforms, given Italy a new national self- 
respect, and kept the peace with other 
lands with discretion in a very harassing 
period. Those who blame him for 
stimulating the Fascist outburst must 
admit he has kept the mastery over the 
movement he shaped, has curbed its 
excesses, and has used its enthusiasm 
for good purposes. 

At the end of his first year of power 
■Mussolini has secured the interest of the 
world in his personality and aim ; he 
has almost decided its suspended judg¬ 
ment, and he has brought it to admit 
that he may be a great man. 



An imposing iron bridge over the Rhine at Bonn 



The beautiful Prebend’s Bridge at Durham 


Now that so many new roads are being made, involving the erection of new bridges, many 
responsible people are pleading that these bridges should be made as beautiful as possible. 
It is as easy to build a beautiful as an ugly bridge, and here we see some well-known examples 
of how artistic the bridges can be made. See page 4 


A New Year Motto for 
Scouts and Guides 

HELPING OTHERS TO 
FIND THE WAY 

By Sir Robert Baden-Poweli 

Jake and I were out during most of a 
day following a blazed trail through the 
woods in Canada. 

A trail means generally a path, but 
there was not much path to be seen where 
Jake went: we were simply following a 
line through the forest which he had 
taken some years before. 

He had blazed his way by chipping 
slices of bark off the trees with liis axe. 
This left a light-coloured patch, or 
blaze, on the side of each tree, and as 
time and weather had worn the colour 
down to a dirty grey they were not very 
easy to see. In many places, too, the 
under bush had grown up and hidden the 
tree trunks from view. So it was slow 
work moving along from blaze to blaze. 

Often the trail would turn sharply off 
in an unexpected direction, so that, 
after looking at all the trees ahead of us 
for a blaze, we would at last find it on 
one away to our right or left. Such a 
turn had probably been made in order to 
go round a fallen tree or branch which 
had since rotted away. 

Marking the Way 

As we went along Jake kept his axe 
going to renew the old blazes and to make 
new ones on trees which had not al¬ 
ready been blazed ; and he repeated the 
blaze on the back of each tree so that 
one could see the trail equally well on 
the return journey. 

Then, every bush or branch of under¬ 
brush that came in our way was broken 
down, partly to show the line we had 
gone, and also to discourage its growth, 
which w r ould cover the tree trunks and 
their blazes. 

In practising blazing in Great Britain 
axes must never be used, as such chipping 
greatly damages the tree ; chalk marks 
should be made on the trunks instead. 

“ Blaze your trail is a woodman's 
motto, and means that when you are 
making your way, whether it is in the 
woods or in the world, there may be 
others wanting to do so, too, and you 
should do anything'that you can to help 
them to take the right path. 

In the woods, if you mark the way 
which you have found passable, others 
can follow without the labour of finding 
it for themselves. ’ 

So in the world, if you have dis¬ 
covered a way of getting on, or making 
yourself prosperous or happy, do not keep 
it all to yourself : Blaze your trail—tell 
others how to follow and do likewise. 

So there’s a New Year motto for 
you, boys and girls. 

HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS 
All Kinds of Ailments Treated, 

A wonderful hospital for the treat¬ 
ment of animals, from the largest to the 
smallest, has been equipped by the 
University of Philadelphia. 

An operating table has been set up, 
and is designed specially for big animals, 
such as horses and cows. They are 
treated like patients in a human hospital, 
except that, of course, everything is on a 
much bigger scale. It takes a quart 
of chloroform, for instance, to get a 
liorse into a sleep ready for an operation. 

Operations are not the only part of 
the hospital’s work, for horses, cows, 
pigs, mules, and dogs are treated for 
influenza, faults in breathing, indiges¬ 
tion, nervous breakdown, skin affections, 
and even for being “ run down.” , 

It is here that vivisection is made to 
be of use "to the animals themselves,, 
and it is said that through the know¬ 
ledge thus acquired thousands of valu¬ 
able animals and well-loved pets have 
had their lives prolonged to their 
natural span, instead of being destroyed 
at the first accident that happens. 
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A GREAT DOCTOR 
PASSES ON 


What Does the World Want? 

FAMOUS MEN GIVE THEIR ANSWER 

It lias occurred to a great American newspaper, the New York World, to ask a group of 
famous men in many countries their idea of what is wrong with the world and what is 
necessary to put it right, and we give a word or two from-some of• the best, replies. 


President Mas aryk of Czechoslovakia : 

What Europe' needs is what always 
has been the first requirement after 
great- upheavals—Authority. - No 
great -State can remain isolated long, 
and Europe, and America must sooil 
realise that they must agree on a basis 
of. common democratic policies. 

Mr, Charles M. Schwab, Head of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation in'-America :■ 

.1 believe the disease of the -world 
will Cure itself because, with all its 
halts -and mis-steps, the world and its 
peoples, do move towards better things. 

President Eliot of Harvard University 

The-best hope for the .world, would 
be a; hard and fast alliance befrypen 
America and Britain. ; -V -. 

Cardinal Merrier, Primate of Belgium::' 

The nations' rulers are filled with, 
distrust; there is anxiety everywhere.. 
Exterior conventions are not enough'; 
peace is needed in the hearts of men. 
Therefore steep men's souls in'justice, 
quickened by love. Do unt.o others as 
you would others should do unto you. 

Mr. Lansing, the American Statesman ; 

The greatest lack and the greatest 
need of the world-today .is a mutual 
confidence among the nations. That 
confidence can only be won by acts of 
friendship and goodwill. ? 

The French Delegate to the League of 
Nations,M. Viviani : . _ '.. ^ 

Union between the nations is an 
indisputable necessity, and France is 
ready to cooperate with any nation 
for that purpose. 

Mr, Zangwill, the famous novelist: 

Are. the nations of the world in 
closer ( accord ? On the contrary. 
Are they coming closer ? * Despite 
themselves. What, is the greatest 
need? Common ’sense and real 
religion and sackcloth and ashes. 

Mr. SfM. Bruce, Prime Minister of 
Australia .; 

I believe the League of Nations is 
steadily accumulating support, and 
is at least 'doing an immense service 
in keeping alive a new conscience in 
the world. Peace, and the chance, to 
understand each other better, is the 
ideal of the Australian people. 

Dv . Nansen, the great explorer : 

The greatest need is mutual con-, 
fidence, which is only to be secured by 
international cooperation. “ 

The famous -Italian historian, Ferrero: 
The World War destroyed the 
monarchical system of Europe without 
giving anything in its place. * Europe 


is debating* between * inexperienced 
democracy and impotent' dictator¬ 
ships. The best advice to the nations 
is to listen to thp&Q few wise men who 
,see clearly in the midst .of blindness. 

' The Japanesa Ambassador in London : 

I think more consideration might be 
shown by the victors toward the 
vanquished, and the vanquished might 
give proof of irioro'sincerity of purpose 
in their attitude, toward the victors. 

/.Mr. C. P. Scott, the English editor : 

The chief gain of the war is the 
freedom secured for the smaller peoples. 
The chief loss is. the enormous develop¬ 
ment of exaggeratedmationalism. .The 
chief hope is the principle expressed 
in the League bf Nations. The whole 
structure of*/ Europe is disrupted. 
France is the chief disturber. No 
real reconstruction .is possible except 
,by a moral revulsion. ‘Britain and the 
-United States are the : only leaders. 

The Foreign . *Minister of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Dr. Benes :: .«" 

The war was a tremendous fight of 
absolutism against' 'democracy, and 
the physical conflict was ended before 
the moral battle for democracy could 
rbe brought to a successful conclusion. 

The issue is not territory ; it is the 
.great struggle of the . old regime 
against the new. : This struggle must 
-be continued and won, slowly but 
surely. Democracy. is' winning the 
upper hand, and despite the misery of 
Europe there is no cause for despair. 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office at Ghieva, M. Albert Thomas : 

The world seeks peace, but, I repeat, 
even if men cherish in their hearts the 
sentiment of justice, fifty years will 
not be too-long for the establishment 
of universal peace. • 

Mr. John Maynard Keynes, the dis¬ 
tinguished economic writer - 

About the world’s greatest need I 
would say: To burii people's hearts 
with w T ords; to persuade with words 
that peace is the need of every big and 
little country. • 

Mr. Philip Snowden; M.P., the famous 
Labour leader : - ». 

The only way to save the world is 
for the peoples, to.assert themselves and 
■insist that statesmen shall pursue a 
policy of peace and" reconciliation. 

The Italian Ambassador, to America : 

The only remedies are order, hard 
work, and self-sacrifice. Unhappily, 
human nature is not naturally inclined 
Lo make use of such medicine, and 
strong Governments are needed to 
guide the people along the' right path. 


BEAUTIFUL ROADS 

Addins to the 1 Charm nf 


FRIEND OF KINGS AND 
QUEENS 

A Look Back to the Famous 
. Men of Dorchester 

OLD PARSON BARNES 

Sir Frederick Treves, the great sur¬ 
geon, who has died at Lausanne in 
Switzerland, .aged 70, was remarkable 
in all lie did. - 

After he had gained renown as one of 
the cleverest of surgeons, he woii a 
second fame by writing charming books 
of travel. Yet lie had begun his pro¬ 
fessional life as a country doctor in the 
little Derbyshire town of Bake well. 

Five years after he left Bakewell he 
was a professor at the Royal College of. 
Surgeons, and at 30 had written hooka 
which have beeir studied by doctors in 
every part.of the world. Before he retired 
from what was perhaps the greatest 
practice any surgeon -ever attracted, 
he had written bright books of travel. 
While surgery was his duty to humanity, 
and brought him a fortune, writing of 
travel was his personal delight. But his 
later books were not so good as his 
earlier ones. . 

A Schoolmaster Poet 

His birthplace was the ancient and 
stately town of Dorchester, the home of 
old Parson Barnes, the most charming 
and scholarly of all the poets who have 
written in an English dialect, and also 
of Thomas Hardy, the greatest of living 
novelists and epic poets. '"Barnes, 
Hardy, and Treves were all in Dor¬ 
chester together, when Frederick Treves 
was a small boy attending the grammar 
school taught by the quaint old parson. 

Treves himself, in his fascinating 
book on Dorset; gives a- good sketch of 
the absent-minded schoolmaster-poet, 
who neglected to teach the Dorchester 
boys while his tender poems of rural 
character were shaping themselves in his 
mind, or while he was pondering his 
learned writings-on philology, illustrated 
from 67 languages. .. 

A City’s Real Wealth 

Whether he was lecturing to his young 
scholars on the grammar he loved, or 
was silently pursuing his thoughts, 
Barnes tramped backward and forward 
across the schoolroom, oblivious of what 
the boys were doing* All his life Treves 
wondered which of his poems his old 
master was busy with when, turning 
suddenly in his walk, he stumbled over, 
and profusely apologised to, a small boy 
who was retrieving a stray marble from 
the schoolroom floor 1 

Dorchester was far richer in that day 
with these men in it than, the town 
really knew, but in time its people 
became aware that the schoolmaster 
who tramped forth sturdily in. his caped 
overcoat, carrying a big walking-stick, 
to the village where he was parson, was 
more than a local character, for his 
Dorset poems Avere becoming widely 
talked of. : 

Boys Who Won Fame 

Yes; they knew and began to value 
William Barnes, whom now they value 
even more. And presently the young 
architect Thomas Hardy returned from 
London to be tlie great novelist of 
Wessex character, .and the great poet 
picturing so vividly the drama of 
Napoleon’s life. ... 

Later still, the small boy who retrieved 
the marble under the feet of the old 
schoolmaster .became the world-famed 
surgeon who has just died, honoured for 
his skill and his literary charm, the 
confidential friend of kings and queens. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amundsen .... Ah-moond-sen 

Hymenoptera . Hi-men-op-te-rah 

Paardebuig . . . .Par-de-burg 

Rembrandt . . . . Rem-brant 

Sianfu . ... . . . . Se-an-foo 

Tientsin.Te-ent-seen 


The Travels 

T he alterations in the boundaries of 
countries in Eastern Europe, and the 
changing of the names of places from one , 
language to another, have* brought con-, 
fusion to. geography books, but the 
confusion in the local postages of these 
countries is'even more confounded. ; 

A,‘correspondent sends us an illustra¬ 
tion of this, difficulty. A resident m 
Budapest sent a registered letter to a 
village in Transylvania, which formerly 
was in Hungary but now is in Rumania. 

Such a letter can only secure delivery 
by having the address written in the 
Rumanian language with the use ,of 
Rumanian place-names. The address 
written by the sender of the letter 
seemed to him perfectly ciear, but the 


of a Letter 

postal authorities thought otherwise 
and sent it on its travels to India. 

On June 25 it was at Budapest; on 
the 27th at Milan ; on the 28th at Genoa, 
and on July 23 it arrived at Bombay. 
There the address evidently puzzled the 
post-office authoritiesV/for naturally they 
could not find any address in India cor¬ 
responding to' the Transylvanian ad¬ 
dress the letter bore. ' r 

By August 29 it had been sent by the 
authorities inland to Liicknow, where 
it was opened, and then returned to 
Europe addressed to Vienna. There the 
postal officials knew that Budapest is in 
Hungary, and so they returned the 
letter to its writer, exactly three months 
after he had posted it. 


the Countryside 

ROMANTIC HARMONY OF A 
GOOD LANDSCAPE 

Most people only tolerate ugliness 
because it has never struck them that it 
is ugly; * If they saw it was ugly they 
would Want it altered. 

Nearly ■ all of us need a number oi 
hints as to the ugliness that exists, and 
as to the beauty that might be.- 

Our.friends 'the engineers, for example? 
have lately been meeting in London antj 
talking about _ beautiful roads, including 
beautiful bridges, and one of them said 
that ugly roads made motorists “ scorch'** 
to get off them. 

Many roads. are positively ugly, and 
so are an outrage that ought to be 
protested- against; but happily the 
modern* engineer sees this, or, at any 
rate, he is reminded of it by his more 
tasteful fellow professionals. » 

It is a delight to know that road* 
makers are thinking how they can add 
charm to a road by giving it a beautiful 
curve, or by carrying it so that a cliurclt 
tower, or a clump of trees, or a distant 
hill brings a sense of romantic harmony 
into the landscape. - 

Myriads of people travel for the 
express purpose of enjoying natural 
beauty, and to these the engineer wild 
understandsrthe proper setting of a road 
in the midst-of the scenery is a friend! 
while the . engineer who only wants'to 
get people from place to place in the 
shortest time by the straightest road' is 
an unavowed enemy. Pictures on page 3 

PUTTING FLOWERS TO : 
"SLEEP ; 

What Happened to the 
. r Carnations 

Ethylene, the new anaesthetic, which 
has recently given such good results in 
its trials at Chicago University, was 
discovered in a romantic way. 

Some years ago florists noticed that 
carnations- would go to sleep when 
placed in a greenhouse, and others 
would • not. open. It was found later 
that there were some leaky gas-fittings 
in the greenhouse, and, as coal gaS 
contains about four per cent of ethylene, 1 
the idea, occurred of submitting flowers 
to . the pure/ethylene, when it appeared 
that one parT of it in two million parts ; 
of air would cause open flowers to close. 

Some time went by, and experiments 
were made on animals, the gas being 
found to pub them to sleep quite easily,: 
without any unpleasant after-effects. 
The experimenters then tried the gas' 
with success on themselves, and it'was 
found that a new, cheap, and valuable 
anaesthetic had been discovered. 

AT THE CASTLE 
FISH-POND 
What a C.N. Reader Saw 

A Scottish reader adds an interestin'? 
observation to-what the C.N. has said about 
the tame carp in the Roman bath at Bath. 

At the village of Port Logan, in 
Wigtonshire, is a fish-pond belonging to 
the castle; It is on The rocks where the 
water can be changed with the tide. ; 

At one time* the fish in the pond Were, 
used to. supply, the castle, but now are 
not, so’they have become tame. . 

Most of them are cod. They have! 
been washed, in by the tide, and when! 
once in the pond cannot get out. 

I cycled over to see them, and the' 
woman who showed us round took .with 
her a basket of shell-fisli. Standing on- 
the edge of the pond she rattled the 
basket, and at once all the fish swam to 
the end of the pond where she was, 
thrusting their heads above the water! 

When she piit some of the shell-fish in 
her outstretched hand the fish swam up 
and took them from her. One she called 
Rosie held up its head to be stroked. 

I had always considered fish senseless 
things,but what I saw altered my opinion. 
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PICTURE NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WHERE THE NEW YEAR BEGINS 



THE BAD DAYS 
Nation’s Bankrupts for a Year 
THE SHADOW OVER THE 
COUNTRY’S TRADE 

One of the surest and saddest signs of 
declining trade may be seen in the 
amount of bankruptcy. 

In 1921 the figures were worse than in 
any year since bankruptcies were re¬ 
corded. There were thqn 4840 failures 
with liabilities amounting to £21,887,000 
-^an appalling total of insecurity, loss, 
and consequent anxiety, spread over 
the''country’s trade. 

But in 1922 the failures rose to 6580, 
and the liabilities to £24,919,000. Of 
this amount, according to ■ the bank¬ 
rupts’ own admissions, £17,400,000 would 
be lost by their creditors. Anyone may 
see that the dislocation of business must 
be great when loss is so large, apart from 
the businesses that completely failed. 

The failures, as distributed over the 
different trades, are interesting. Here 
are some of the numbers. Farmers head 
the list with 403 failures ; grocers follow 
with 361. Then come drapers, 270; 
publicans, 233 ; clothing trades, 205 ; 
boot and shoe makers, 203 ; metal 
workers, 194; confectioners, 176; 
tailors, 160 ; greengrocers, 156; buil¬ 
ders, 134 ; general merchants, 124 ; 
general provision dealers, 108 ; carriers, 
107 ; bakers, 106 ; coal merchants, 104 ; 
and fishmongers, 103. 

Some part of the failures are, no 
doubt, due to people starting in busi¬ 
ness without sufficient experience, or 
wliy should there be failures in such 
generally prosperous businesses as green¬ 
grocery and fishmongering ? Probably 
attempts to enter these trades swell the 
totals to some extent. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Two MSS. of Joseph Conrad . , £3So 
r Three Rembrandt engravings . . £275 
Three MSS. of Thomas Hardy . £233 
4 MS. sheets by George Gissing . £50 


BUILDING UP THE 
DOMINION 

Canada’s Immigration Problem 

After months of consideration the 
Canadian Government lias decided on 
an immigration policy which will allow 
anyone who is physically fit to enter the 
country regardless of nationality. 

Encouragement will be given to 
British and other Northern Europeans, 
as these are considered the most desir¬ 
able immigrants, but the Agates will be 
open to all fit people who desire to enter. 

Contrasting, as this does, with the 
policy of the United States, it should 
mean a rapid increase in population. 


THE BOY PARLIAMENTS 
Canadian Youth Busy 

With the New Year Canadian boys 
have centred their thoughts on the Boy 
Parliaments assembling in the different 
provinces during this week. 

There does not appear to be anything 
in which the coming sessions will differ 
much from their predecessors. Budgets 
will be passed, and Bills affecting various 
phases of boy life will be considered. “ 

Elections will * be held within a few 
weeks, but in the meantime the regular 
development programme is again in full 
swing for the winter season.. 


BIRDS CALL ON A LINER 
Free Passage to England 

The liner Samaria recently had a 
wonderful visit paid to her when about 
500 miles out from Boston on her way. 
to Southampton. 

About twenty small birds suddenly 
appeared, and came to rest on the boat 
in an exhausted condition. There were 
sparrows, wrens, finches, a pigeon, and 
even an owl, and they were all picked up 
and put in the garden lounge, where 
they flew about until England was 
reached, when they were released. 


THE POLAR SEA 

Troubles of the Norwegian 
Explorers 

The attempts of the Norwegians to 
explore the sea about the North Pole, 
in the steamship Maud, are unfortu¬ 
nately not proceeding very favourably. 

Captain Amundsen, who first reached 
the South Pole, went out in the Maud 
to the north of the American continent, 
hoping to fly over the Pole to Spitz- 
bergen, but found the conditions un¬ 
favourable. 

The ice on the Polar Ocean has been 
found so rough that the ship’s aeroplane 
has not been able either to rise from it 
properly or to find a sufficiently smooth 
landing space, and the plane has been 
hopelessly damaged# 

Also, the vessel has been driven back 
by adverse winds from the north, and 
the, sea-drift lias not been in the direc¬ 
tion hoped for. 


HIGH HEELS 
Curious Discovery in Paris 

Everybody will be glad that the 
dangerous and unhealthy high heels for 
women's shoes are going out of fashion ; 
but most people will be surprised by a 
report from Paris that high heels have 
been destroying the pavements there ! 

Some pavements of Paris are made of 
wood, and they deteriorate so rapidly 
that recently an investigation as to the 
cause was made by the municipal 
engineers. 

After an exhaustive' inquiry, and 
examination of the ruined pavements, 
they came to the conclusion that small 
shoe heels, being so narrow at the base, 
penetrated the wood like points, punch¬ 
ing little holes in which the water settled 
and rotted the wood. 


LINKING UP AUSTRALIA 

. Australian wireless will link the world 
when the station at Sydney is com¬ 
pleted next year. It will connect Sydney 
with London, and will be in constant 
communication with all the important 
centres in Australia. 


THE EMIGRANT EARWIG 
Why it is Going to New 
Zealand 

SET A PEST TO STOP A PEST 

It appears that the C.N., when re¬ 
porting the dispatch of a number of 
English earwigs to New Zealand on the 
s.s. Athenic, which is now about due to 
arrive there with these curious Christ¬ 
mas boxes from the Old Country, 
under-estimated the task which is to be 
undertaken by these emigrants. 

They are not going there solely to live 
on the fat of the land and eat up 
pests. No; New Zealand has her 
own earwigs, too many of them, and 
these are the pests. The English ear¬ 
wig is to clear them out if it can, and is 
to do so by a variation of the well- 
known maxim that evil communica¬ 
tions corrupt good earwigs. 

In short, the English earwigs now at 
sea, nearing their New Zealand rela¬ 
tives, carry anything but a message of 
peace and goodwill to them. On the 
contrary, it is expected that they will 
convey to them a land of sickness which 
will spread among the New Zealand 
earwigs like a blight, and. do more 
damage to these Antipodean insects 
than, it does to the English variety. 

The C.N. is indebted to Mr. Kenneth 
M. Smith, of the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in the University of 
Manchester, for describing what actually 
has been done and is expected. The 
English earwigs have been infected by 
a parasite which is a small hymenoptera 
fly. This parasite is, in fact, an earwig- 
disease, like any other parasite afflicting 
other animals. It is hoped that these 
diseased earwigs will infect the healthy 
New Zealand earwig. 

This plan of importing natural 
enemies of insect pests has already been 
tried. As an example, parasites have 
been bred of the sheep maggot fly, a 
close relative of the bluebottle, which 
destroys thousands of' sheep each year 
in Australia; and these parasites arc 
shipped there regularly.- 
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PVarkly upon the world dawns 
.. the New Year, but still 
the hope that beats in Man does 
not perish. Tennyson, in that 
dark hour of his, dreamed that 
Nature's ancient power was lost: 

I dreamed there would be spring no 
more, 

That Nature’s ancient power was lost: 
The streets were black with smoke and 
frost, 

They chattered trifles at the door: 

I wandered from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs: 

I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a civic crown: 

I met with scoffs, I met with scorns, 
From youth and babe and hoary hairs: 
They called me in the public squares 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns': 

They called me fool, they called me 
child : 

I found an angel of the night ; 

The voice was low, the look was bright; 
He.looked upon my crown and smiled. 

But there came to Tennyson 
the faith that nothing on -this 
Earth has ever 1 banished from 
the soul of Man, and so he sang, 
on the eve of his New Year, 
those famous words that have 
rung in new years so long, and 
with which we here ring in our 
New Year once again : 

ding out, wild bells, to the wild 
sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow: 

The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no 
more; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the 
times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful 
rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in; 

Ring out false pride in place and 
blood, 

The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and 
right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold, 

Ring out the thousand wars of old; 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The Things that are Happening 

guRELY not one of us has any full 
conception of the wonders, amid 
which we live. 

Take roads' and their traffic as an 
instance. At an engineer's conference 
lately it was mentioned that in recent 
years wheeled traffic on the roads has 
been doubling every two years. 

No wonder the roads are congested 
and that dangers stand thick on every 
hand. The motor has outpaced all 
past plans for road-making, and, as 
some of the speakers at the conference 
said, we are ninety years behind as 
road providers, instead of being fifty 
years ahead. ; 

Our eyes are only just opening to 
the simplest facts that stare us in the 
face, and of the imagination that 
anticipates the future there is scarcely 
a trace in most people. 

©. 

Of a Certain Little Lady Who 
Reads the C.N. 

She stood upon her dignity, 

But couldn’t touch the ceiling : 

She knelt in meek humility, 

And plumbed the depth of feeling. 
© ' 

The New Explorers 
A schooner called Blossom has 
started, with a party of Ameri¬ 
can scientists on board, for a voyage 
through the South Atlantic Ocean in 
search.of little-known islands. 

These little-known islands will be 
explored by the scientists, and all the 
information collected, together with 
specimens, will be deposited in the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 

If such voyages could be organised 
from the British Islands we doubt if 
there would be many schoolboys who 
would not volunteer to ship as deck 
hands or cabin boys. 

Here is something for millionaires 
to spend their money on. We must 
keep up the Briton's love of adventure' 
and his passion for new worlds to con¬ 
quer. His love of the sea will 'never die. 

. © 

The Dangerous Men at Large 

guRELY it is high time magistrates 
ceased to encourage motor 
offences by imposing such small fines 
on reckless drivers. 

The other day, at a London police 
court, a motorist pleaded guilty to 
driving a car dangerously and failing 
to stop after an accident. He drove 
across Piccadilly Circus at thirty or 
forty miles an hour, and knocked a 
wheel off a taxi-cab. Called upon to 
stop, he refused, increased his speed, 
and was only caught when the police 
chased him in a taxi. For this mon¬ 
strous conduct a magistrate fined the 
man ten pounds. 

This paltry punishment is a positive 
encouragement to repeat a criminal 
offence. We should like to see the 
public better protected against danger-' 
ous men like this, and Piccadilly 
Circus made safer for the people. 


Who is Ready ? 

Qne of the phrases of Rousseau 
which still live is : “ Dare to 
confess God before the philosophers; 
dare to preach humanity before the 
intolerant." 

The first challenge no longer calls 
for much courage. The philosophers 
themselves are confessing God.. But 
real courage is needed to . preach 
humanity to the intolerant. Love your 
enemies! —who is ready to preach 
from that text up and down the world ? 

©\ 

Tip-Cat 

j^R. Baldwin owns that he has little 
skill in finding ways round. But 
he could not square his circle. 

• □ 
yjR. Siiaw thinks vegetarians the most 
ferocious people in the country. 
They want to give everybody beans. 

0 

are told that what we want today 
is to get trade going. Others com¬ 
plain that it has gone. 

□ 

There is a correspondence on what is 
a typical British dinner. Our 
waiter thinks all 
dinners should be 
tipical. 

0 ' 

Chauffeurs are 
described as 
disrespectful. Al¬ 
ways running 
down their 
betters. 

□ 

A SCIENTIST tells 
us that trees 
arc emotional. 
We have seen an 
oak beam, but it 
was not easily 
moved. 

0 

A CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT doubts 
whether Christ¬ 
mas presents are 
worth while. Whatever have his friends 
been giving him ? 

, 0 

W E are told of an undergraduate who 
is paying for his education by writ¬ 
ing stories. Perhaps this is one of them. 
0 

(^iiilblains are a sign of poor circula¬ 
tion. The C.N. has never had any. 

0 

The Allies are now said to be in accord. 

This has given rise to a rumour that 
France has the rest on a string. 

© - 

New Year, Be Good to England 

New Year, be good to England. Bid 
her name 

Shine sunlike as of old on all the sea ; 
Make strong her soul; set all her 
spirit free; 

Bind fast her home-born foes with 
links of shame 

More strong than iron and more keen 
than flame; 

Seal up their lips for shame’s sake ; so 
shall she, 

Who was the light that lightened 
freedom, be, 

For-all false tongues, in all men’s eyes 
the same. Algernon Charles Swinburne 



PETER PUCIC 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If dry books are 
written for wet 
days 


Treasure Trove 

By Harold Begbie 

A/l other’s love has been a 
journey:— 

Such a journey, O dear me! 
Christopher Columbus never 

Put so wondrous far to sea : 
Out beyond the farthest ocean, 

High above the final suns, 
Mother’s love has journe3 7 ed, 
seeking 

Treasure for her little ones. 

jTvERY morn before she wakes 
them, 

Every night before she sleeps, 
Mother’s love sets out undaunted 

Through- those everlasting 
deeps ; 

And her days are full of music, 

And her nights all free from care, 
For her love brings back great 
knowledge 

From that land of Answered * 
Praj r er. 

© 

The Spider 

By La Petite Europeenne 

A s the stranger loafed about the 
Riviera village, a building half 
stable and half cow-shed attracted hie: 
attention.. So he went in. 

Inside were a few cows, ten horses 
pulling at the hay, and many empty 
boxes. Everything in the place was 
remarkably neat and clean. One 
would never have thought at first 
that the ceiling was covered all over 
with cobwebs. 

The owner of the place was sweeping 
the ground with vigour, and as the 
visitor looked up intently at the ceiling 
he called out : “ You wonder at so 
many cobwebs, don’t you ? And you 
probably think a sweeping would be 
more useful up there than down here ? 

u Well, it is for a purpose that we 
leave those cobwebs. Look round and 
see how few flies there are about our 
beasts. * That is because we engage 
spiders to hunt them. A ffy, you see, 
never spends a day without returning 
home. Home to him means the ceiling. 
This the spiders know, and they watch. 
A moment comes when the unfortun¬ 
ate fh 7 is caught in the clammy web ; 
then the conspirator, big or small, 
hurries up from a dark corner, and 
the tormenters of the cattle below are 
fewer by one. 

“ Is it not better than the use of 
sugared water-bottles’, or of those 
disgusting gummy papers that one is 
obliged to renew so ‘often ? Spiders 
are renewed by themselves ; they are 
very inexpensive snares. They need no 
raw material or tools; they supply 
everything for themselves. And to 
anyone who does hot know, all this 
grey stuff on the ceiling must look 
beautiful indeed. Yet no doubt spiders 
were made for the peace of stables." * 
But what were the flies made 
for ? " wondered the stranger, and to 
that there was no answer. 

| • ® 

Creeds 

How pitiful are little folk : 

They seem so very small; 

They look at stars and think they are 
Denominational. Willard Wattles 
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An Old Inhabitant Returns to Mexico 


WHAT MR. COOLSDGE 
SAID 

AND HOW HE SAID IT 

Something that Has Never 
Happened Before 

A NATION HEARS ITS PRESIDENT 

By Our America Correspondent 

The American people had the other 
day a very remarkable experience As 
they walked about their cities, or sat at 
their lunch, or moved through their great 
shops, they heard a voice from one they 
could not see. 

Not a syllable of it was lost; the 
woids rang clear and loud through space. 
They were heard in restaurants, and at 
the counters of tobacco shops; men 
listened to them as they sat in the bar¬ 
ber’s chair; they came through open 
doorways into the streets, and now and 
then the people cheered as the voice of 
the unseen speaket said something that 
particularly interested them. 

The President’s Message 

It was the voice of President Coolidge, 
delivering his Message to Congress in 
.Washington, and it was the first time in 
the history of the world that the chief 
man in a nation had stood up in Parlia¬ 
ment and sent his voice throughout the 
country, so that people thousands of 
miles away, going about tlieir daily 
work, heard his words as clearly as the 
Senators and Congressmen sitting round 
him. He was even heard in England. 

The American President addresses 
both Houses of Congress in -a yearly 
Message at the beginning of the session. 

This Message is always a much longer 
and more elaborate thing than the King’s 
Speech in England, because it contains a 
full explanation of the Government’s 
policy in home and foreign affairs. 

Speaking to Congress 

From the time of George Washington to 
our own day the President has regularly 
written his .Message and sent it to 
Congress to be read. Ten years ago Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson began a new practice. 
He delivered his own Message. No 
President now would dream of going back 
to the old way. 

The new Congress, though elected in 
November last year, did not meet until 
this month. Mr. Coolidge read his 
Message on December .6. It was broad¬ 
cast over the country, so. that for the 
first time millions of Americans heard 
their President making his statement to 
Congress and the nation. It was com¬ 
posed in language of marked simplicity 
and directness. Every listener could 
understand it. 

Mr. Coolidge began by speaking of 
Europe and peace. He said : " We attend 
to our own affairs, our own strength, 
but we recognise thoroughly our obliga¬ 
tion to help others.” He then stated in 
the plainest words what the United 
States has done and intends to do in 
regard to the League of Nations. 

The Question of War Debts 

” Our country has definitely refused 
to adopt and ratify the covenant of the 
League of Nations. We have not felt 
warranted in assuming the responsibili¬ 
ties which its members have assumed. I 
am not proposing any change in this 
policy. Neither is the Senate. The inci¬ 
dent so far as we are concerned is closed.” 

This means simply that the rest of the 
’world must continue to build up, to 
improve, and to use the League of 
Nations, without the powerful and 
much-needed help of the United States. 


Pew people probably know where white 
; men first saw the American buffalo, 
which we know as* the . bison. It was 
when " Stout Cortez,” the Spanish con¬ 
queror of Mexico, entered its capital, 
over four hundred years ago, that he 
found ~a herd of bison in a menagerie 
there, and called them Mexican bulls. 

They were described, for the informa¬ 
tion of home-staying Spaniards, as having 
“ crooked shoulders, a hump on the back 
like a camel, and a neck covered with 


Continued from the previous column 
The American Government, however, Mr. 
Coolidge went ori to say, has now ap¬ 
proved the plan of the World Court at 
The Hague, and the President com¬ 
mended it to the Senate. He announced 
that the American Government would 
not at present recognise the Soviet 
Government of Russia, and he had some 
important things to say about the 
settlement of war debts. He did not 
favour the cancelling of those debts, 
but thought the right wa3/ of dealing 
with them was to reach, with France and 
the other European countries, a settle¬ 
ment similar to the one made with 
Britain early this year. America, he 
added, had no wish to be an oppressive 
creditor, but she maintained the principle 
that “ financial obligations, between 
nations are likewise moral obligations.” 
The debts of the European countries 
to the United States {not counting the 
British debt) amount to the huge figure 
of ^1440,000,000. 

The existence of this enormous debt 
means, of course, that America is deeply 
interested in the restoration of peace and 
work and prosperity in Europe. Mr. 


hair like a lion.” There have not been 
any living . bison in Mexico Jor very 
many years; but now at last three 
specimens have been sent as presents 
to the zoological park in Mexico City by 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture and 
the New York Zoo, 

So the most characteristic animal of 
the American continent will be found.in 
the future in the place where it was first 
seen by Europeans in the past, and it may 
multiply till it becomes familiar there. 


Coolidge said : “ We have reiterated 

our desire to see France paid and Ger¬ 
many revived. We have proposed 
disarmament. We have earnestly sought 
to compose differences and restore 
peace.” 

The President went on to say that the 
American Government had cut down its 
expenses and had begun to reduce taxa¬ 
tion. He promised that it would con¬ 
tinue to do both. He affirmed that the 
present high protective tariff had secured 
prosperity. He announced that the 
Prohibition Law must be obeyed. He 
recommended that the great water¬ 
power scheme at Muscle Shoals, whicli 
Mr. Ford is anxious to complete for the 
Government and to work for the public 
benefit, should be sold ; and he had a 
word to say about immigration. Many 
people in Europe have believed that, 
because America is in need of great 
numbers of workers. Congress would 
alter the law so as to admit larger num¬ 
bers from each country. The President 
does not give any hope of this. The 
strict limitation, he says, must continue 
to be maintained. 


SHALL WE ALL 
LOOK-IN ? 

SEEING BY WIRELESS ON 
THE WAY 

A Little Bit of Selenium and 
What It Can Do 

THE MOVING HAND 

The moment when we shall be able to 
see things at a distance is brought a 
little nearer by an apparatus which has 
been exhibited in Washington by an 
American electrician, Mr. C. F. Jenkins. 

What Mr. Jenkins does is not difficult 
to understand by anyone who is familiar 
with electricity and. has heard of the 
properties of selenium. 

Selenium is a metal very sensitive to 
light, and when electric waves pass 
through it' the ease and speed with 
which they make their way are altered 
according as the selenium is in light or 
darkness. Consequently selenium elec¬ 
tric cells of a very delicate kind have 
been made, and when, while an electric 
current is passing through them, the' 
lights and heavy shades of a picture or a 
diagram are reflected on to the cells, the 
current passing is,altered by the light 
or the darkness. 

Light and Shade 

If one supposes the current to be 
running along a wire it is easy to see 
how alterations in the current at one 
end of it will be reproduced at the other. 
At the receiving end these alterations of 
current can again be translated into 
black and white, or light and shade. 

That is how it is expected with con¬ 
tinually improving apparatus to trans¬ 
mit pictures by wire clearly. It has 
already been done roughly. 

Mr. Jenkins applies part of these 
methods to sending pictures, or, if not 
pictures, light and shade, or- images, 
without wires. He uses the same kind 
of cell to influence the flow of the 
electric waves of his wireless transmitter, 
and the interruptions due to light and 
shade are received and interpreted on 
his wireless receiver. 

The Revolving Discs 

He cannot yet transmit pictures, but 
he has transmitted what may be de¬ 
scribed as the moving image of a hand. 
He has a magic lantern which sends a 
ray of light through four transparent 
I discs which whirl round at a very high 
j rate of speed, the circles of the discs 
intersecting ..one another in a pattern 
something like a Tudor rose. The light 
ray is thus rapidly broken up as it 
passes through the discs; and it falls 
then on a cell sensitive to light. 

Mr. Jenkins now bathes his hand in 
the ray and moves it about; and the 
consequent light and darkness are im¬ 
pressed on the cell. Variations in . an 
j electric current passing through the cell 
are caused ; and these variations of cur¬ 
rent are led into a radio-transmitting set. 

A Real Beginning 

There they are dealt with as variations 
in electricity due to the sounds of a 
broadcast concert are dealt with. The 
wireless waves go out, altered' by the 
moving hand. When they are picked 
up on a receiving set they reproduce 
and display the alteration when pro¬ 
jected on to a special screen. 

At present this is merely an experi¬ 
ment conducted in a laboratory. The 
wave of Mr. Jenkins’s hand was trans¬ 
mitted in wireless waves, the wireless 
waves travelled the length of the labora¬ 
tory, were picked up, and transformed 
again into an electric current which 
exactly reversed the process at the 
other end, and set the alterations on the 
screen as alterations in light. So that 
Mr. Jenkins’s “ handshake ” at one 
end appeared as a visible wireless hand¬ 
shake at the other. It is a little feat to 
begin with ; it may end in something as 
wonderful as that broadcasting which 
we hear every night and day now. 


SING- OUT THE OLD, SING IN THE NEW 



Choir boys of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, London, singing seasonable hymns on the steps of 
their quaint old church, part of which dates back to the twelfth century 
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A BEAR IN THE 
CLOUDS 

TINY TIM OF CANADA 

How He Arrived at the 
Toronto Zoo 

600 MILES BY AIR 

i The Gre^t Bear must have felt a 
twinge of jealousy the other evening when 
he saw his little black brother sitting 
in the cockpit of a hydroplane, flying 
from Northern Quebec to Toronto. 

Tiny Tim is the first bear in the world 
to take an air trip. This fat little black 
Bruin is only ten months old, but he 
began his flying experience months ago. 
In fact, he owes his life to an airman. 

It came about in this way. In .the 
summer pilots of the Lauren tide Air 
Service were employed in Northern 
Quebec by the Forestry Department to 
patrol the forest areas and give warning 
of fire. Sometimes smoke and mist 
would compel the watcher to bring down 
his water plane to some small lake. 

A Little Furry Chap 

One day this happened to Jack Cald¬ 
well, one of the Laurentide pilots, and, 
as lie wandered by the edge of the lake 
on which his plane rested, he found 1 a 
bear cub playing by the side of its dead 
mother. Caldwell deposited the little 
furry ‘chap in the front cockpit of his 
plane, and carried , him off to the Air 
Service box at Lac La Tortue. 

It was this young * bear, christened 
Tiny Tim, who flew from Lac La Tortue 
to make ‘his permanent home in the 
Riverdale 2 vo *at Toronto. He is a 
present to the children of that city from 
Gur enterprising newspaper friend the 
Toronto Star. It was a long flight for a 
little bear to take—about six hundred 
miles — and Captain Maxwell, the 
Canadian airman who piloted the big 
hydroplane, decided' to start in • the 
afternoon and stop half way' for the 
night, so that Tiny Tim could arrive in 
Toronto at two o’clock on Saturday, 
when the children would be able to give 
him a welcome. 

The Bear is Brought Out 

On the shores of the lake at Sunny- 
side, just outside Toronto, thousands of 
children were gathered when the hydro¬ 
plane settled gently on the little lagoon. 
In tense excitement’ they watched it 
waddle to the shore, and waited as the 
box-cage was opened and the bear 
brought out. Then a deafening shout of 
welcome rose from their throats as the 
smallest, fattest,. blackest, and roly- 
polyest bear they had ever seen climbed 
on to the .bows of the plane, and sat 
there munching a rosy apple. 

In his triumphal procession from the 
lakeside to the Zoo Tiny Tim easily out- 
rivalled the most popular visitor to 
Toronto for many -a year. For his 
conveyance a motor lorry had been 
specially equipped with a large tree 
trunk, carrying several perches and small 
branches. As soon as a way had been 
cleared through the excited children, 
the little Black Brother shinned up the 
tree, and sat on the topmost perch. 
Thus, with a bodyguard of tw r o keepers 
from the Zoo, dressed as backwoodsmen, 
and preceded by a military band on a 
motor-bus. Tiny Tim sped to his new 
home through a cheering crowd. 

Inside the Cage 

How did this first bear-flier like his 
journey in the . clouds ? Well, the 
Toronto Star man, who was his fellow 
passenger, says that the little fellow did 
not appear to mind driving through 
mist and rain at nearly 100 miles an 
hour, but-he had a strong objection to 
being boxed up in the little cage in 
which he made his flight. It took three 
stalwart men to get him ready. He 
fought hard against entering the cage. 

Needless to say, the film men were 
waiting to record his landing, and Tiny 
Tim’s flight is being shown in thousands 
of picture palaces. ' \ M v ' I 


THE COLOUR CAMERA 

Is It Coming at Last ? 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY WITHIN 
THE REACH OF ALL 

We have often read that a new process 
of taking photographs in natural colours 
has-been invented, but as a rule these 
methods require great knowledge and 
skill, and then give only transparencies, 
which have to be held up to the light to 
see them. 

A new method has at length been 
invented which really does enable any¬ 
one with average skill to produce beauti¬ 
ful pictures in natural colours, and to 
make as many prints on paper from one 
negative as he may want. It involves 
the use of a special camera, which, by the 
mere pressing of a button, takes three 
tiny pictures one after the other on a 
long, narrow plate. 

®Three negatives are obtained, which 
represent the picture as viewed through 
a violet, green, and red screen. The 
plate is developed, and a print is made 
on a piece, of specially prepared-paper, in 
which pictures are produced automatic¬ 
ally on a yellow, pink, and blue material. 
By means of a very simple device these 
pictures are imposed over, each other, 
and the result is a paper picture which is 
marvellously true to Nature. 

The invention of Mr. Hiram Decks, 
the method is the first which lias really 
brought the taking of natural colour 
pictures within the reach of all. 

THE BOY IN THE TRAILER 
A Yesterday Story of a Man 
of Today 

The sender of the following anecdote assures 
us that he has the permission of the boy con¬ 
cerned (now grown up) to make it public. 

Many years ago I was staying at a 
very quiet place in the West of Scotland 
called Hunter’s Quay, on the Holy Loch. 

One hot summer’s day, while playing 
on the beach between the road and the 
sea, I saw a baker’s van come tearing 
along the road at a terrific rate. 

As it passed I saw a wooden box about 
two feet long, 18 inches wide, and 12 
inches deep, tied by a rope*to the stern 
of the van, and in the box r holding on 
like grim death by its sides, as it bumped 
along, was a little bareheaded boy. 

I can still see his face, with a broad 
grin on it, though not without evidence 
of pain, as the box bumped and swung 
along at a great speed. 

Soon the van turned in at the gate of a 
house where the little boy was staying 
and disappeared. Afterwards I learned 
that just in front of the door the box 
capsized and the laddie was pitched out. 
Tlien his auntie gave him a good : licking 
for his pains ! 

That boy is now General Sir Ian 
Hamilton. 

WORST BOYS IN THE CITY 
Making Them the Best 

The police department of the city of 
Omaha, U.S.A., had a novel idea of 
keeping the boys within reasonable 
bounds during some celebrations. 

It was announced that 500 of the 
" worst boys in the city ” were wanted 
to act as special policemen on Hallowe’en 
night. Out of 1000 applicants 500 were 
selected, supplied with badges of au¬ 
thority, and allocated to certain districts. 
While they were not authorised*to make 
arrests, they made reports to the regular 
officers on the beats, and their zeal was 
most commendable. ' 

The experiment was extremely suc¬ 
cessful. It was found that those boys 
with the spirit of adventure in them will 
find pleasure in keeping order instead of 
breaking the law if the chance is given 
them and a public trust is put on them. 


POLISH GRIT 

How the Boys Built Their 
Home 

BUSY AND HAPPY LITTLE 
WORKMEN 

By Our Poland Correspondent 

•The Polish students of the Lemberg 
Polytechnic recently showed a very good 
example of resourcefulness. 

The housing problem in this town is 
very acute, as Lemberg was bombarded 
several times during the last war, and 
the work of rebuilding goes very slowly, 
as the people have lost so much money. 

Hundreds of students who came to 
Lemberg to study were left practically 
in the streets because they could get 
no lodgings. 

The Polytechnic Students’ Home 
could accommodate only one fourth of 
those who applied for rooms; the rest had 
to live in store-rooms, corridors, cellars, 
while some paid a high rent for just a bed 
in a room which already had many other 
inhabitants. But these boys, so very 
eager to study/ did not mind any hard¬ 
ship, so long as they could stay in the - 
town and hear the lectures. 

Nevertheless, they went on thinking 
and planning how to improve their con¬ 
ditions. The only : way out was to build 
a new Students’ Home which could hold 
them all, so they made up their minds to 
build it themselves. They made an 
ardent appeal to the nation for help, and 
they did not appeal in vain. 

The House that Grew* 

The town.of Lemberg gave them a 
building site near the Polytechnic 
School, and small donations from the 
people soon grew into a sum large 
enough to buy their building materials. 
They now set themselves to work. 
Students of architecture made the plans, 
and all the rest undertook to work as 
bricklayers, plumbers, joiners, and so on. 

They fitted their new work into their 
time-tables, so that they should not 
interfere with their studies. 

They worked by turns; and you 
could see those busy and happy little 
workmen out from six in the morning, 
till six at night, carrying mortar, and 
laying bricks with the ease and precision 
of old builders. 

When the bricklayers’ strike was on, 
and 'all the building in Lemberg was. 
stopped, they were the only workers 
who did not need to worry about strikes. 
Now their Home is nearly finished,-and 
besides being beautiful and very com¬ 
fortable, it is one of the best-built 
houses in Lemberg. 

So these boys have proved once more 
that the best way out of most difficulties 
is to furn up your sleeves and work. 

THE SUNBURNED PENNY 
Why the Coins Grow Dingy 

At this time Of year pennies and half¬ 
pennies are such dingy things as-almost 
to warrant the phrase “ not worth a 
copper.” They will brighten again after 
the New Year, when the Mint issues a 
new supply of the shining coins of 1924. 
But the bright coppery red soon be¬ 
comes dull again. . 

Coppery red, we call it; but that is not 
the real colour of copper, for when 
copper is heated to red heat in a glass 
tube through which hydrogen is stream¬ 
ing, it appears as a shining silvery metal 
on which is a faint flush, pink as the in¬ 
side of a rose petal. It is less garish than 
gold, less steely than platinum. 

But as soon as it is brought out into 
the air a deep blush spreads over its face, 
like a sunburn. No doubt it is sunburned 
by the light and air. The sunburn 
deepens to a dull bronze. The bronze, if 
left to itself, becomes covered with verdi¬ 
gris green. The verdigris green is the 
true protective skin ’ of copper—and - it 
has preserved Roman. and Greek coins 
for us’for thousands of years. 


C.N. MONTHLY AS 
' A BOOK 

All That is Best in It 

WITH 9000 PICTURES 

Half a generation is a long time, 
but for all those years the spirit of 
the C.N. monthly, My Magazine, has 
been going to the ends of the Earth. 

It has tried to stir in our minds 
a constant sense of the wonder of 
the world we V live in, a love of the 
Island Home in which the liberty and 
joy of life have been built up for 113/ 
and a quenchless faith in the Creator 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being. It has been a magazine 
with a purpose, yet it is claimed for 
it that it has never been dull. Long 
before Lord Robert Cecil discovered 
that journalism's business was .to 
make righteousness readable My 
Magazine was at this business with 
all its might and main. 

Fourteen Wonderful Years 

Was it not this spirit that made 
the Children's Encyclopedia what it 
is, that has won for it the affection 
of a multitude that no man can 
number ? Fourteen years have passed 
since the first Children's Encyclopedia 
came to an end with the big index 
that guides a child on its way through 
the Realms of Knowledge ; and years 
of never-failing wonder have the}? been. 
We live in a world not realised then. 

Men were laughing at the idea of 
human flight in those old days, but 
now men fly to Paris every morn¬ 
ing. The human voice has bridged 
the Atlantic Ocean. Radium has given 
mankind new visions that even yet 
we hardly understand. X-rays ' are 
doing miracles every hour that goes. 
The kinema has come. Ships run 
without coal, and trains by electricity. 
Kingdoms and thrones have gone top¬ 
pling down. New powers have arisen 
on .the Earth. A thousand things, 
that seemed eternal have broken up 
and passed i; away. Never in history 
have been- fourteen years like these. 

A Real Treasure House 

All the wonder of this time, has 
been told in My Magazine, and now 
it 1 has been, thought worth while 
to take what The. Times has called 
“ this wonderful magazine," to take 
all- that is best in it, all that is most 
worth preserving, and put it into 
books ; .arid, at last there is ready for 
all who love the wonder of this world 
the big' volumes of the Children’s 
Treasure-House, crammed with just 
those things that make My Magazine 
what it is, and with over nine thou¬ 
sand pictures. * A booklet with a full 
clescription of the Children’s Treasure- 
House will be sent to any reader of the 
C.N. who asks for it on a postcard ad¬ 
dressed to the Educational Book Com¬ 
pany, 17,NewBridge St., London, E.C.4. 

WHERE ASBESTOS COMES FROM 

The asbestos mining industry in 
Quebec is going on at top speed. These 
mines produce nearly 90 per cent, of tht 
world-’s asbestos supply, and last year 
160,000 tons were shipped, three million 
tons of rock being mined for it. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

KURSK 

THE WORLD’S RICHEST 
LODESTONE BEDS 

A report just presented to the 
Academy of Science in Paris calls atten¬ 
tion to the discovery of an enormous 
bed of magnetic iron ore, in the Russian 
government, or province, of Kursk, the 
biggest and richest deposit of its kind 
that has ever been found in the world. 

- Magnetic iron ore, better known, to 
ordinary people as lodestone, lias the 
extraordinary power of being attracted 
by .a magnet, and where ;a piece of. the 
ore is suspended it behaves exactly 
like a magnetic needle and,sets itself in 
a north and south position. In h this 
respect the mineral is unique. ? But as 
an. ore of iron magnetic iron ore; or 
magnetite, is extremely valuable, con¬ 
taining more iron than haematite. 

-Kursk, where this rich discovery has 
been made, lies about 300 miles north 
of the Sea of Azov, and has an area of 
about 18,000 square miles. It is a hilly, 
well-watered district, but none of its 
400 streams is navigable. -.Grains of all 
kinds are grown, together with potatoes 
and beet, and in addition it is a centre 
of hemp, flax, and sunflower,culture. 

An Ancient City 

It is an ancient district and many of 
the towns date back -■ for centuries. 
Kursk, the capital, is probably a thou¬ 
sand years old, and has some, ancient 
buildings. It is quite a famous city in 
Russia, being noted for two reasons. To 
the devout it is revered as the birthplace 
of a great Russian saint, Theodosius, and 
the possessor of a very ancient image of^ 
the Virgin Mary ; while to the Russian 
business world it is noted as the scene 
of a great annual fair. 

The population of the city- is now 
about 52,000, and not only are there 
many factories—ironworks, . tanneries, 
distilleries, soap works, oil mills, flour 
mills, tobacco works, and so on—but 
Kursk is an important railway junction, 
and much of the trade of the govern¬ 
ment passes through it. Before the 
war it was also the centre of many in¬ 
tellectual activities, musical, medical, 
scientific, and art societies.having their 
headquarters there. 

Strange Behaviour of a Compass 

The whole province was overrun by 
the Tartars "in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, and the capital was 
destroyed. It was, however, rebuilt, and 
rapidly renewed its importance. 

This new discovery has be^n made as' 
the result of a curious magnetic phono 1 ' 
menon in the district, k^ty\*{nr:to scien¬ 
tists as the Bielgorod Anomaly. .As far 
back as 1875 it was noticed that in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Bielgorod, 
in the south of the government, or pro¬ 
vince, the magnetic compass ( behaved 
strangely. Instead of pointing north 
and south, it was seen to turn about in 
various directions ; but nothing serious 
in the way of. attempting to discover 
the reason for this seems to 1 have been 
done till 1918, when a German doctor 
made; a series of charts tabulating the 
action of the compass needle. ‘He <Ji e( L 
however, before he could pursue the 
matter, and then the Petrograd Academy 
of Science commissioned one of its 
members to make an inquiry, ' 

Russia’s New Wealth 

. With a number of assistants he has 
sp&nt four years in the district, and the 
result'of his work is this great discovery 
of rich magnetite deposits. ' The .in¬ 
vestigators found that the movements 
of the needle indicated two parallel 
bands of attraction running, north-east 
to south-west, and then borings were 
made, and the beds of one deposit were 
found. One alone is 155 miles long and 
from one to 25 miles wide. 

The activities of the scientists, there¬ 
fore^ have not only given Russia tt 
wonderful piece of added wealth, but : 
they have cleard up a scientific mystery 
of nearly half a century’s standing. 


RAPID SPREAD OF 
A PLANT PEST 

A Great Problem for 
Australian Farmers 

RAVAGES OF THE PRICKLY 
PEAR 

• The prickly pear pest in Australia has 
now become a real menace to the pros¬ 
perity of the island continent. 

The C.N. has already referred to this 
great problem* which Australian agri¬ 
culturists and graziers have to face, and 
has mentioned from time to time the 
various means taken to fight the evil 
cactus which is overrunning the'country. 

After adequate time Tor experiment 
none of these means has proved success¬ 
ful, and it is recognised that no prac¬ 
tical way has been discovered of 
eradicating the pest. 

The Queensland Government recently 
appointed a Royal Commission to go 
into the question, and this Commission 
has reported that in Queensland alone 
24,179,707 acres *. are /a infested sj .with 
prickly pear. Ten Tydars. : ago u only 
15,806,429 acres were overrun, so that 
the cactus is marching nn at a very 
alarming rate. 

.“It will be seen,” says the report, 
“ that the' total estimated increase of 
infestation during the. past ten years 
amounts to 8,373,278 acres. This 
means that, on an average, every day 
over the .past ten years an area of 
approximately 2300 acres, of the public 
estate has become infested, and partially,, 
if not completely, ruined by the spread 
of the pear.” 

These figures are for Queensland only, 
and the Commission declares emphatic¬ 
ally that the prickly pear must be 
recognised as a national problem, toward 
the cost of the solution of which all 
should contribute. 

“ It is necessary to recognise at once,” 
says the report, ” that the entire 
eradication of pear in this State is a 
task at present impossible. Our efforts 
should be directed first toward checking 
its further spread.” 

This vegetable pest is as great a 
danger as the rabbits, and the whole 
future of Australia may be’ affected by it. 

A GREAT NEGRO 
Famous Chemist who was once 
Exchanged for a Horse 

-Every year a gold medal, known as 
the Sprlngairn Medal, is awarded to the 
American Negro judged to. have made 
the noblest achievement in the pre¬ 
ceding year. • «f 

This year it has been’ won by George 
Washington Carver, a great chemist. 
He was born about 1864 on a Missouri 
farm. His father died-just after liis 
birth, and . he was stolen from his 
mother at an early age, and has never 
heard of her since. Later he was .ex¬ 
changed by his captors for a horse. - 

After . Carver gained his freedom, 
however, his earlier privations only made 
him value his privileges the more. He 
worked his way through college, and 
subsequently became a member of the 
faculty at the Tuskeegee Institute. 

His most famous, work has been the 
development of by-products of the 
peanut, which is, grown in .tremendous 
quantities in America. Dr. Carver has 
developed 165 of these,; and,.in addition, 
118 by-products of the sweet potato. 
From clay he has extracted dressings, 
for canvas shoes, as well as marine dyes 
for cotton, leather, and silk. 

WHAT AN ENGINE CAN DO 

As an example* of the possibilities of 
the electric locomotive, the New York 
Central Railway calls attention to one of 
its electric engines which cost only 
£7000 in 1904 and has hauled an average 
train of seven coaches over 464,000 miles. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is .not 
possible to ^answer all the questions sent in. 

‘ What is a Tour de Force ? 

The phrase is French, and means a feat 
of strength or skill. 

Is Mars Inhabited? 

No one can say; but some astronomers 
have suggested that lines seen on the planet 
are the works of intelligent beings. , ; 

How is a Spider Able to Drop Down 
and Hang in Mid-air? 

It pays out of its spinnerets a thread of 
silk similar to that which makes the web: . 

What is a Loofah ? 

The loofalpused as a sponge is the network 
of the fruit of an African climbing herb. 
What were the .Gemonian Stairs ? 

The staircase in ancient Rome clown which 
criminals condemned to death descended 
from their prison cells near : the Tiber ( to. 
execution, and down which, also, bodies of ; 
executed criminals were dragged to J be 
thrown into the river. 

What is the Greatest Known Diameter 
of a Tree? 

The giant sequoia trees of California, have 
been known to attain a height of 360 feet 
and a girth of 90 feet, which would mean a 
diameter of nearly 30 feet. 

What Does Fee Simple Mean ? 

It is .a legal term used in connection with 
an inherited .estate, and means without 
limitation'to a particular class of heirs. To 
hold an estate in fee simple is to possess -it 
as absolute property, like a freehold. 

Is it Possible to See a Rainbow at Night? 

Yes rainbows are caused by the Moon's 
light being broken up into a spectrum by 
drops of moisture, jiist as the Sun’s rays are 
by, day. Many lunar rainbows have been 
seen recently. . » 

‘ What is the Meaning of “ Out of the 
Strong Came Forth Sweetness ”? 

This was Samson’s riddle to the Philis¬ 
tines as ,given in the Book of Judges, 
chapter 14, verse 14. By it Samson means* 
honey out of the dead lion’s carcase. 

What is Socialism ? ' 

Socialism is the principle which main¬ 
tains that the freedom of the individual 
should be completely subordinated to tire 
interests and welfare of the community as a 
whole. The suggested ways of doing this 
are many and varied. 

How is Parchment Made? . 

A sheep or goat skin is taken, and the hdir. 
or wool-is first removed. Then the skin is 
steeped in lime, stretched on a frame, and 
scraped with,a special knife. After being 
sprinkled with powdered chalk and lime, it 
is again rubbed to make the surface smooth,* 

What is the Privy Council ? 

A body of advisers chosen by the sove¬ 
reign. ,The duties of advising the sove¬ 
reign are now, however, chiefly performed 
by the 1 Cabinet, arid membership of the 
Privy Council is mostly a personal dignify 
conferred as a reward for good service. 

Why Does the Gall Fly Pierce the 
Oak Only ? 

There are very many, species. of gall 
fly, and each species affects one particular 
plant and keeps to it. Thus the Cyfiips 
kollari attacks only the oak and makes the 
familiar oak marble galls, often called oak 
apples, though the oak apple is really, a 
larger gall caused by another species. ‘ ' 
Where Does a Statue of Jesus Mark an. 

I * . International Peace? 

; The last of the international frontier dis¬ 
putes between . Argentina and Chile was 
setflcd in 1902 by the arbitration of. King 
Edward the' Seventh, and a statue of Jesus 
was erected .on the summit of the Cumbre 
Pass, 12,70b feet. up,, on the route of the 
Transandine Railway^.,, between the two 
republics, as a symbol 7 of peace. *. 1 ' 

What Makes a Bee Hum ? 

The humming is caused by an apparatus 
connected' with the spiracles, of breathing 
holes, air being passed but over edges of 
folded membrane, which produce sounds in 
the same way as a bugler does by blowing 
into the mouthpiece of his instrument. ‘ A 
kind of • sounding box behind the spiracles 
increases or modifies the sound. ■ 

What Does “ Evil Manners Live in Brass” 
Mean ? 

When Shakespeare says in Henry the 
Eighth “ men’s evil manners live in-brass ; 
their virtues we write in water ” [lie meant 
that good deeds .are forgotten just as the 
* ripple caused, by the passage of a finger dis- 
. appeals from the water, while evil deeds are 
' remembered permanently like an inscription 
engraved iri brass. 


NEAREST TO THE SUN 

THE EARTH’S JOURNEY 
IN ITS ORBIT 

Why the Winter is Colder than 
the Summer 

EFFECT OF THE OCEAN 
ON CLIMATE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

In spite of the present cold and wintry 
conditions we shall all be; next Wednes¬ 
day, nearer to the Sun than we have 
been for the last twelve months, and 
very much nearer than we. were at the 
beginning of July,.when our world was 
3,104,000 miles farther away from it. 

We realise what a tremendous dis¬ 
tance this is when we consider that it 
would take over 88 years, walking con¬ 
tinuously night and' day at four miles 
an hour, to do it on foot. 

. Actually we shall be one-thirtieth 
nehrer to the Sun’s blazing surface, and 
if the Earth for any reason failed to 
depart from this undesirable tendency 
to approach the Sun, we should at this 
rate arrive there ill about 60 years— 



The line shows the time Britain is in the sun¬ 
shine. The Earth rotates from left to right 

that is, providing That the “day of 
doom ” was not Accelerated by our 
world’s increasing proximity, which is, 
of course, what would happen. 

However, the Earth can be relied upon 
to do next year what she has done every 
year for over 200 million times, and that 
is to begin to_recede from the Sun after 
next Wednesday. 

It may seem singular that, notwith¬ 
standing our greater proximity to that 
immense incandescent furnace of fire and 
light, the days at this time of the year 
should be the coldest and gloomiest of 
all. The explanation is every simple, be¬ 
ing due to the tilt of the Earth’s. axis, 
which causes the northern, regions to be 
turned partly away from the Sun when 
our world is in this*.part of her orbit. 

Britain’s Place in the Sun 

What this amounts to will be. better, 
understood by looking upon our globe, 
and Great Britain in particular, from the 
Sun’s point of view. From there an 
Observer would sefe that, though England 
appeared a little over one-seventh larger 
at the beginning of J anuary owing to its 
being one-thirtieth nearer to the Sun, our 
country at this time of the year is for 
only eight hours out of every 24 in view 
and. within reach oEithe Sun’s heat and 
light, whereas * at tile beginning of July 
Great Britain was *fdr ,j T6 hours out of 
every 24 in view of the observer, and 
beneath the solar rriys. The picture 
will show why this is so. 

This change of position Of Great Bri¬ 
tain relative’to the Sun occasions a 
different set of rfteteorological condi¬ 
tions; owing to the fact that,. though 
we are one-thirtieth'nearer to the Sun 
and consequently ‘getting our one- 
seventh more light and heat, in one zvay 
we are only getting'one-half owing to 
the Earth’s chqnge^pjf; tUt^ { 

In the southern 1 ha]f of the world, 
of course, the Sun.is feally nearest at 
midsummer, and therefore a very much 
greater difference. ,* might be expected 
between summer and winter there. But 
in that hemisphere water , so greatly 
preponderates that ^ it f lias a. modifying 
and equalising effect upon the climate, 
the oceans, by absorbing and retaining 
the excess heat, making the winters less 
cold and summers.less warm. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn,are visible;before about. 7 a.m. In 
the evening Vepus is. in the, south-west, and 
Uranus also in‘the south-west about 6 or 7 p.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 

CHAPTER 31 
At the Top of the Cliff 

C ol liurried forward and caught 
up Mr. Crale. 

“ They are after us,” he said. 
“ WVvc just spotted some of 
the natives coining over the top of 
the hill.” 

Mr. Crale glanced back, measur¬ 
ing the distance with his eye. 

“ Nearly a mile,” he said. 
“ We can do it if we run.” 

. He led the way at a double, 
and the rest followed. 

By this time the sun was blazing 
down, and it was no joke travelling 
at such a pace over the very rough 
ground which lay. between them 
and the cliff face: 

Still, they reached the head of 
the swamp without seeing any* 
further sign of their purs iters, and 
here they paused to take stock of 
the ground. 

" I say, Kit, we can never climb 
that,”.said Col in a low voice to his 
brother. “ It's like the side of a 
house.” -V * 

And Kit, gazing up at the face of 
the black volcanic rock/'towering 
to a height of between two and 
three hundred feet, felt that Col 
was right. 

This cliff ran back to some little 
distance south of the swamp, 
becoming lower in that direction, 
but where it merged into the south¬ 
ern end of the island its face was 
covered with thick brush, so that 
it was impossible to say just how 
steep it was. 

“ We must turn south a bit,” 
said Mr. Crale sharply. - “ Follow 
me ! ” 

Turning obliquely to the left, 
he led the way. through dense 
brush up a slope .'which became 
steadily steeper. Within a few 
minutes walking became impos¬ 
sible, and they had to climb, 
clinging to roots and stems and 
creepers. 

The growth was so thick that 
it was impossible to see where they 
Were going; but Mr; Crale led 
them straight up the precipitous 
slope. - 

Great jags of'rock thrust them¬ 
selves out from among the tangle 
of greenery. The climb 1 became 
more and more difficult and the 
pace slower. 

“ Pretty stiff, isn’t it ? ” panted 
Col, as Kit stopped to give .him a 
hand up from one ledge to another. 
“ I wish I knew where those 
black fellows were.” 

Kit dashed the perspiratipn 
from his streaming forehead. 

“ We shall know soon,” he said. 
“ We can’t be far off the top.” 

Mr. Crale still led them. For 
a man of his age the way in 
which he climbed was wonderful. 

The brush grew thinner, the cliff- 
side steeper, so that it ; was" no 
longer possible to climb straight 
up it. They had ta zigzag from 
side to side, wherever the broken 
ledges gave, foothold. 

Suddenly Jupe, who was just 
ahead of the two boys, stopped and 
looked back. 

“ It am all right,” he Called to 
them. “ Ah can see de. top.” 

“ But can you see the black 
fellows ? ” asked Col. ' , 

V Yes, ah can see dem, and ah 
reckon ah can fix dem too ! ” 
Reaching down "-a* long arm, 
lie helped the two boys up to the 
ledge on which he stood, and a 
couple of minutes later the whole 
party were’ standing on the rim of 
the cliff. 

Jupc peered over. 

“ Dere dey are,” he saich " Say, 
what ah want is some real big 
rocks.” 

“ No difficulty about that,” said 
Col as he pounced on a great 
jagged lump of stone. 

It was so big that he could not 
lift it, but Jupe’swung it up with 
perfect ease, and laid it on the edge 
of' the cliff. Bliss and Horton 


Told by T. C. Bridges 

the C.N. Storyteller 

rolled up two more large stones* 
and soon there was a pile of 
ammunition ready on the ledge. 

Jupe stood waiting, staring fixedly 
down into the brush below. Sud¬ 
denly he stooped and seized the 
biggest stone. 

“ I say, -Jupe,” said Col, “ you’ll 
slay them with that, won’t you ? ” 

“ Ah guess dat’s dere look-out,” 
replied the big harpooner gruffly. 
“ Ef we all don’t stop dem, ah 
reckon dey’ll kill us mighty quick.” 

As he spoke he rolled the rock 
over the edge. - • It fell with a 
crash some fifty yards below, 
rebounded, then went whizzing 
and bounding down the steep 
hill-side, cutting a wide swathe 
through the brusli. As it went it 
dislodged other stuff, so that in a 
moment a small avalanche of all 
kinds of rubbish was roaring down 
the hill. 

“ That’s got ’em! ” exclaimed 
Col, turning Tather pale. 

It had. There was no doubt 
about that. Wild shrieks pealed 
high above the thunder of the 
avalanche, and naked brown figures 
were seen scattering in all direc¬ 
tions, running for dear life. 

“ That’s enough, Jupe,” said 
Mr. Crale quietly. “ They won’t 
trouble us any more.” 

“ Not for a .while anyways,” 
muttered Jupe as he stood gazing 
down at- the great scar on the 
slope below. 

CHAPTER 32 
The Knife Edge 

ll danger of pursuit being 
over for the present, the 
fugitives had time to look round. 

They found themselves on the 
bare summit of a sharp-edged 
ridge, which ran in a straight line 
almost due north and south, and 
was the only dry land connecting 
the halves of this singular island. 

' To the right, as they faced north, 
was the slimy mangrove swamp out 
of which they had been driven 
back by the alligators. To the left 
was a great bay encircled by lofty 
cliffs, and connected with the sea 
to the eastward by - a narrow 
channel, or fiord. 

This bay, judging by the colour of 
the water, was of immense depth. 
Its surface was as smooth as oil, 
unruffled by a breath of wind. 
What with the gigantic height of 
the cliffs, the dark colour of the 
rock which composed them, and 
their utter bareness and bleakness, 
the place had a singularly repulsive 
appearance. 

None of them, however, • had 
much attention to spare for the 
bay. It was the ledge they gazed 
at, the ledge which was now their 
only means of escape. 

“ It suah looks ugly,” remarked 
Jupe, shaking his head; and Jupe’s 
words voiced the opinion of all the 
others.- 

Truly, an uglier-looking place it 
would have been difficult to 
imagine. Growing' narrower and 
narrower, the ledge tapered to a 
regular knife-edge until • in the 
centre it appeared to be as sharp 
as the stem of a racing yacht. 

“ It makes my skin creep to look 
at it,” whispered Col to Kit. 

“ Then don't look at it,” advised 
Kit. 

Mr. Crale spoke. 

“ It’s a nasty - looking place, 
men,” he said, “ but as it’s our 
only'road to safety we are bound 
to cross it. * If you will wait here, 

I will go and have a look at it.” 

Bliss stepped forward. 

“ No, sir,” he said respectfully. 

“ Begging your pardon I am the 
one to try it. If anything happened 
to you we’d all be done in. Be¬ 
sides, sir. I’m younger, and, if I 
say so myself,. I’ve got a pretty 
good head.” . 

Without waiting for any reply, 
the good fellow went forward, 
and presently was scrambling on * 


hands and knees along the perilous 
ledge. With their hearts in their 
mouths, the rest stood watching 
him intently. 

The ledge grew more and more 
narrow until at last Bliss had 
/to give up crawling, and sit astride 
it, r< 5 ne. \ leg dangling over the 
swamp, the other over the black 
bay, while he pulled' himself for¬ 
ward with his hands. 

“ He’s passed the worst,” said 
Col in a half-smothered voice. 
“ It gets broader just beyond.” ' 

Arid just then Bliss was seen to 
stop.* . 

“ What’s the matter ?”- asked 
Mr. Crale hoarsely; but no one 
answered. 

For some moments Bliss remained 
where he was, then they saw him 
cautiously turn round and work 
his way back toward them. In 
a few .minutes he was with them., 
again. His face was white. 

“ It’s' no use, sir,” he said, 
shaking- his head sadly. “ There’s 
a break in the ledge, right in the 
middle. ,A bit. chipped right out, 
so to speak. It’s. only about six 
feet wide, but it’s six feet deep too, 
and the rock as smooth as a pane of 
glass and mighty nigh as sharp.. 
Nothing without wings would cross 
there.” 

For a moment no one spoke. It 
was Col who broke the silence. 

“ But Chad Burton said there .was 
a way. He told me that if you hail 
a guide you could cross it.” 

“ No guide would be any use 
there,” said Bliss quietly. 

Col did not answer. Instead, lie 
walked to the western side of the 
ledge and looked over.. He turned 
and beckoned to Kit, and Kit went 
across to him. 

Col pointed downwards. 

“ See that ledge ?” he said eagerly, 
pointing to a narrow bulge in the 
cliff-face about a man’s height 
beneath them. “ I believe that's 
our road. See, it runs quite a long 
way—as far as you can see. If I 
could get down to that ledge, I 
believe that I could work my way 
across. ■ Give me a hand down, 
Kit. I’m going to try,” 

For a moment Kit gazed at his 
brother in silence, but Col faced his 
gaze steadily, and Kit knew that 
for once his harum-scarum brother 
was in deadly earnest. 

“ All right, .Col,” said Kit 
quietly,'*/ only I’m coming too.” 

Col opened his mouth to remon¬ 
strate, but something in Kit’s face 
silenced him. 

By this time the others had 
realised what the boys were about, 
and the plucky Bliss volunteered 
to go instead. 

But Kit appealed to Mr. Crale. 

“ He’s done his share, sir. It’s 
our turn.” ‘ 

And Mr; Crale; though with 
evident reluctance, consented. 
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CHAPTER. 33 

The Ledge 

urE helped them down, first Col, 
then Kit. 

| ■ The ledge, when they reached 
it, proved wider than they had at 
first supposed. While the rock 
on the eastern side gave no foot¬ 
hold whatever, on this side the 
tilt of the strata gave a certain 
amount. 

With their faces close against the 
cliff, the twins worked their way 
slowly forward. Col led the way, 
carefiilly testing each new foot 
and hand hold before he left the 
last. 

The ledge trended slowly down- 
wards, so that in a little time the 
boys were twenty or thirty feet 
below the knife-edge. 

The heat of the sun out here on 
the bare rock-face -was terrific, and 
presently. Col paused to wipe 
the perspiration from his eyes. 

** Not so bad, is it, Kit ? ” he said 
cheerfully. “ We shall do* it all 
right.” 

“ I hope so,” replied Kit, trying 
to copy Col's cheerful tone. 

The trouble was that he had seen 
what Col had not yet noticed— 
that the ledge along which they 
were moving broke f away some 
fifty feet farther on and seemed to 
disappear completely. 

“ Ready ? ” asked Col. And 
again,they moved forward. 

It took perhaps five minutes to 
cover the next fifty —feet/ then, as 
Kit had feared, they came to an 
absolute standstill. 

“ This is a bit of a bore,” said 
Col, looking round. 

- “ Don’t look down,” said Kit 
sharply, but he was too late.. Col 
had already looked down that 
awful depth toward the sea, and 
Kit saw liis brother’s face change 
and his eves begin to go glassy. 

He seized him rbughly. 

“ Look up at the cliff, Col. 
You’re all right. I’ve got you.” 

He felt Col shiver all over, and 
foi* a dreadful moment feared it 
was all up. He himself had only the 
scantiest hold, with the fingers of 
his right hand driven into a narrow. 
crevice overhead. If Col collapsed 
he could not hold or save him. 

“ It’s all right,” he said again. 

“ It’s only a little fit of giddiness. 
Keep quite still and it will pass.” 

“ I'm-—sorry,’’.said Col harshly. 
“ Hang on to me a minute. Kit. 
I’m feeling hideously sick.” 

Kit tightened his grasp. If, 
Col went he would go too. After 
all, as he thought to himself, what 
did it matter ? Uncle Nat was 
gone. They had no one left. 

' Then in a flash his thoughts went 
back to Mr. Crale and J upe and' 
those two good fellows Bliss and 
Horton. They all depended upon 
Col and himself. Their lives hung 
on the success of finding a way 
across. 

• “ Col,” he said, and his voice was 
sharp and crisp, ** brace up! 
We’ve got to do it.- It’s not our 
lives we have to think of, but those 
of the'others. And, by Jove! I 
believe I can see another ledge 
below us.” 

“ Can you ? ” Col’s voice was 
suddenly as keen as Kit’s. “ All 
right, old son. The giddiness has 
passed. I’m myself again. You 
can let go. I shan’t fall.’/ 

As Kit drew his left arm slowly 
away from his brother he breathed 
a sigh of relief. The crisis was 
over. - Now if they could only 
reach that lower ledge all might still 
be well. 

He saw it plainly now, but it 
was more than six feet below them. 
It meant hanging on with both 
hands to the ledge on which they 
stood, then dropping to the one 
below. 

The very thought of it made his 
head reel. But it had to be done, 
and the less he thought about it the 
better. He began quickly to ex¬ 
plain the thing to. Col. 

“ I’ll go first,” he said. 

. And just then came a voice, ap¬ 
parently- out of space yet clear and 
pure as a bell: 

“ No, don’t try that lower ledge. 
It is no good. The one above you 
is the right one.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Key in the Door 

J im g^iily scampered across 
Grandpapa’s lawn to where 
Gwen sat reading a book. 

“ I’ve found something ! ” he 
cried. 

Jim had. been thinking hard of 
a way to coax Gwen away from 
her reading, which he thought a 
very dull way of spending a 
holiday. 

“ What have you found ? ” 
asked Gwen doubtfully. 

“ The key is left in the kitchen 
garden door,” he said ; “ and it 
wouldn’t have been if Prior hadn’t 
meant us to go in and eat 
gooseberries.” 

Gwen’s book went flop on the 
grass. It did seem a silly idea of 
Grandpapa’s gardener to keep 
that door locked. 

“Are you sure he meant, to 
leave it open ? ” she asked. •; 

“ Of course! ” said Jim. 
“ Come along I’ll race you.” 

Jim won the race, and by the 
time Gwen reached the goose¬ 
berry bushes he had dived under 
the netting and was squatting 
Red Indian fashion before a bush 
simply loaded with little red 
hairy gooseberries. - 

Gwen chose a bush of big 
yellow ones, and for quite a long 
time there was no talking. 

Then all at once Jim uncurled 
and lay almost flat between the 
bushes. 

“ Prior ! ” he whispered ' to 
Gwen. “ Lie down, or he’ll see 
you ! ” 

Gwen obeyed promptly. 

“ But I thought he left the 
door open on purpose ? ” she 
whispered back. 

** I might have made a mis¬ 
take,” said Jim, . 

Prior did not stay long, and 
when he had^gone Jim went back- 
to his gooseberry bush. 

“ I’ve had enough,” sighed 
Gwen. “ I’ll burst if I §at more. 
We’d better make haste, or 
Grandpapa will be going out to 
fish without us.” 

■ “‘We’ve made those bushes 
look silly,” said Jim, getting up 
reluctantly. But it was Jim him¬ 
self who looked silly when he. 
tried to open the door. 

Prior had gone away with the 
key ! 

How they rattled the door t 
How they shouted ! How they 
tried to climb the wall ! It was 
no use. They were shut up in 
that distant kitchen garden and 
could not get out. How cross 
they were ! Gwen said it was all 
Jim’s fault, and Jim said it was 
Gwen’s. Then they made friends 
and walked round and round 
their prison. 

“ I hate gooseberries ! ” sobbed 
Gwen. “ And Grandpapa will 
have gone to his fishing,” sighed 
Jim. 

That was quite true, and it was 
not till Grandpapa came home 
again, when it was nearly dark, 
that two very sad and sorry 
prisoners were found and set free. 

Grandpapa could not help 
laughing, but Granny shook her 
head, though she quite forgave 
the gooseberry thieves when pre¬ 
sently they owned the truth. 
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Dl’ MERRYMAN 

A little boy asked his father 
the meaning of the word 
transatlantic, and was told that 
it meant across the Atlantic. 

“ Well, does trans always mean 
across asked the boy. 

“ Yes,” replied Father sharply, 
for he was very busy. “ Now run 
away, please; I can't be worried 
with questions just now.” 

“ Then,” said the little boy 
meekly, “ I suppose transparent 
means a cross parent.” 

□ □□ 

Change 3 Initials • tf -’* 
Well known to all as a covering, 
for the head, 

Change my initial, a doze I mean 
instead; 

Once more, and an opening you 
will see ; 

Exchange again, I’m found inside 
a tree; 

Once more, I mean then to befall; 
Again, I’m used by travellers, one 
and 2-11; . 

Again, in this my mother often 
nursed me; A 

Exchange again, and this my food 
- would be; 

Again, and a sharp blow you've' 
spelt; 

Once more, and a blow that is 
hardly seen or felt. Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Da You Live at Portsmouth ? 

Jn very old chronicles the name is 
given simply as Port, though 
later it became Portesmude. Prob¬ 
ably .the port is simply the Latin 
portus, a harbour, though some 
authorities think it may be the 
name of some once-noted man who 
lived in the district. 

0 0 0 

So Sorry! 

A MAN was walking across a field 
when an enraged bull rushed 
at him and tossed him over a hedge. 

Painfully picking himself up, the 
man looked through the hedge and 
saw the bull pawing the ground. 
He shook his first at the angiy 
animal and said: 

“ If it were not for your bowing 
and scraping and apologies, you 
beast, I should think you’d pitched 
me over the hedge on purpose ! ” 


- 0 0 0 

A Revolving Serpent 



JjERE.is a little toy that can be 
quickly and easily made. 
Draw a spiral serpent about the 
size of half-a-crown on a piece of 
thin cardboard, as shown in the 
first picture, and cut round the 
lines with a pair of sharp scissors. 
Then mount the tail of the serpent 
on the point of a needle and fix 
the other end of the needle in a cork. 

The serpent will revolve of its 
own accord, but to obtain a better 
effect and accelerate the serpent’s 
action the device should be placed 
on a warm stove or near the fire. 


Xeacher: , “Can any of you .tell 
me what a synonym ,is 
Willie : “ Please, teacher, it. is 
the word we use when we can’t 
spell the other one.” 

“0 0 ' 0 
Billy Beetle 



X^is is Billy Beetle, 

A charming little fellow, „ 

In colour mostly black, 

With little bits of yellow. . r> 

With his ; walking stick and hat 
(He always-keeps them handy), 
Billy looks, you will agree, 

Quite a little dandy. 

' 0 0 0 ' 

The Man by the River 
Two men were standing" by the 
bank of a deep river and were 
discussing its probable width at this 
point. They could not agree, and 
one said it was futile to argue the 
matter further, as they had no 
means of measuring it. 1 
“ Oh, yes! ” replied the other. 
“ I have a foot rule arid my hat.” 

“But how will they help you ? ” 
asked his frfencL 

And then the man with the rule 
proceeded to explain by measuring 
the river. There were no trees or 
buildings near. How: did he do it ? 

Solution next week 
0 - 00 . 

Poor Jack. 

Old Jack Frost must be ter¬ 
ribly cold! 

And old—I suppose he is ever so old. 
His breath is of ice, and his beard 
of the snows, 

And everything freezes wherever 
he goes. 

Poor Jack! I do wonder if, just 
for a change, 

He’d enjoy for an hour our warm 
kitchen ranged' 

It must be so’cheerless out there all. 
the night, 

And so dismal and dreary with 
never a light. 

I’m sure he must sometimes feel 
lonely and lost ’; 

I feel ever so sorry for poor old 
Jack Frost! 

0 0.0 

\\Tiat is it walks with its head 
downwards ? 

A nail in a shoe.. • ' 

0 0 0 , 

Jumbled Authors 

The names of six famous authors 
can be made from the follow¬ 
ing strings of letters, which are 
arranged in alphabetical order : 
ACCDEEH 1 KLNRSS " - 
AAIKMNRTW 
ACELORSTTTW 
CGHIOORTUV 
A AACE HIIKLLMRTWY 
AAEEJNNSTU 

Can you find out who they are ? 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
what Am i ? A sand-glass 

Transposition 

Chart, hart, art, rat, tar 
A Riddle in Rhyme Tennyson 
Who Was He? 

The Lawyer Novelist was Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


1 


2 


3 


5 


7 


9 


11 


12 


Jacko Dresses Up . • 

'T'here was one boy at Jacko’s school whose father was very 
rich. The other boys snubbed him a good deal in case 
he should give himself airs, but he was really a good-natured, 
modest fellow, and when , he gave out invitations, to' a party 
they were nearly , all accepted. ^ 

It was going to be a grand affair; everybody was to wear 
fancy dress. 

“ I’m not going to be patronised by Bodgers,” said Simpson. 
“ Gammon and spinach 1 ” retorted Jacko. Think of the 
jellies and ices I I’m .going.” ' ' * * 

Next day he went to a shop to hire a fancy dress, and was 
surprised to see Simpson there. 

“ Hullo! ” grinned Jacko, V going to be patronised, after all ? 

“ Oh, well! ” replied Simpson. “ Bodgers isn’t a bad sort, 
and it’s not his fault That his father is rich.” - 

Together the boys chose their dresses. It was a very long 
business, but at last they were suited. Jackp./was to be a 
knight in armour, and Simpson a dandy of . the-eighteenth 
century, with satin coat and breeches, lace cravat and ruffles, 
and a three-cornered hat. A 

The party day came, but Jacko’s dress did not—till the very 
last moment. *As he tore open the parcel his horrified eyes 
beheld The legs of aiCrusader and the top half of an eighteenth- 
century-dandy! 

“ Oh/Xsay ! ” he cried. All the family ran up.. 

“ Never mind,” said his mother, trying not to laugh. “ Go 
to the part}', just the same, and exchange with Simpson in the 
cloak room. He must have your other half.” ' - r 
So Jacko went, well’wrapped up in his overcoat, . 



Bodgers met him in the hall, and Jacko at "once asked if 
Simpson had arrived. 1 

“No,” said Bodgers; “he isn’t coming. I've just had a 
note. He’s got a frightful cold.” ■ . T ~, 

“ Then I must go home, too ! ” cried Jacko. 

“ What ever for ? ’’ asked Bodgers. 

Jacko soon told him. 

For a moment Bodgers looked worried, then He,exclaimed : 
“ I’ve got it ! We’re about the same size. I’ll lend you one 
of my school jackets and a hat, and you can wear r the leg* 
armour. When people ask you what you are you’ll say : Can’t 
you guess ? I’m Carlyle’s famous book, Past .and Present ! ” 
Jacko jumped'at the idea. ; 

His get-up was thd success of the evening, and the supper 
fulfilled his fondest hopes. : ' * 

The paragraph on the rightls a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Faithful Dog 

From Northumberland we have 
received these stories of dogs realising 
the death of their owners. 

The dog of. a miner who had 
died, a terrier, was locked up on 
the day of the funeral,’ but 
escaped from its confinement. 
When the mourners reached the 
cemetery they found the dog 
sitting by the open grave. 

How it arrived there is a 
mystery. It was not : seen by 
anyone until the graveside was 
reached. 

A dog belonging to* an old 
lady was found on the day of its 
mistress's^ funeral following the 
procession., Some miles had to 
be traversed, but the dog con¬ 
tinued following and would not 
be driven away. . It went after 
the coffin into the church, and 
then to the graveside. After¬ 
wards it followed the members 
of the family back to its home. 


Un Chien Fidele 

Nous avons re£u- du Northumber¬ 
land ces histoires de chiens qui se ren- 
dent compte. de la mort de leurs 
ni ait res. ’ * 

Le chien d’un mirleur dccede, 
un terrier, fut enferme le jour de 
Fenterrement, mais il s’echappa 
de sa reclusion. Lorsque les 
personnes qui suivaient le convoi 
arriverent au cimetiere elles y 
trouverent le cliien assis aupres’ 
de la fosse ouverte. 

Comment il s’y rendit e’est un 
mystere. Personne ne le vit 
avant l’arrivee a la tombe. 

Un chien appartenant a une 
vieille dame se trouva, le jour 
de Fenterrement de sa maitresse, 
a la suite du* convoi. Il fallut 
faire quelques milles, mais le 
chien continua a suivre et on,ne 
put le chasser. Il entra dans 
l’eglise apres le , cercueil, et 
l’accompagna a la fosse. Plus 
tard il suivit les membres de la 
famille au retour a la maison. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Portrait 

Jt was Daddie taking them to 
the National Gallery to 
see all the pictures that made 
the children think of having a 
picture-gallery of their own. 

They swept out the attic— 
the avails were whitewashed 
and just right to show off a 
row of pictures—and then they . 
began -to paint and draw and 
chalk as hard as they could. 

Billy painted landscapes. 
The skies were so blue that he 
soon used up all the blue in 
his own paint-box and wanted 
Trixie to let him have some. 

She really could not spare 
any, but she, very kindly gave 
him a tube of Chinese white, 
ancL with this Billy painted a 
wonderful snowstorm. 

Trixie did pictures of flowers, 
and everyone admired her blue 
jar of chrysanthemums, though 
Tom said the jar was crooked. 

“ Not . so crooked as your 
windmill,” said Trixie ; and as ' 
this was - true Tom said no 
more about it. 

Desmond was going to be a 
sailor, so of course he painted 
lots of ships, and sea-scapes; 
and Babs did some lovely* 
brush-work geese , and rabbits. 

But Bobby’s picture was the 
best. • It was a portrait of 
Mother in her pretty, new red 
dress; ‘ and Bobby made a 
frame for it and painted the 
frame gold. It was hung in the 
place of honour and Bobby 
wrote underneath it: 

Portrait of a Lady. Price^ioo. 

When all the pictures were 
hung, Tom got a piece of white 
cardboard, and wrote on it, 
“This way to the Academy.” 
And they hung it on the attic 
door and invited everybody. 

These were very much ad- 
mi red,, and Mother said she 
had no idea she had five artists 
in the family. 

Then Daddie came, and was 
asked to say which he thought 
the most wonderful picture. 



Billy’s : snowstorm,” he said, 
“ because the snowflakes look 
like cannon-balls. The gayest 
is. Trixie’s jar of flowers ; the 
prettiest is Babs’s goosey- 
gander. Desmond has used the 
most paint; Tom’s picture is 
the crookedest; and the one I 
like the best is the Portrait 
of a Lady. I can’t afford to 
give you a hundred pounds for 
if, Bobby boy, but I’ll give 
you a hundred farthings.” 


* 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. ,* Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


MAKING YOUNG CRICKETERS • SHOPPING IN SCHOOL • GASWORKS ON A BUS 



How Australian Cricketers are Made—Australian boys take the greatest interest in cricket, After the Flood in Italy—This is the scene in the province Brescia after the dam holding up 

and all aim at representing their country in a Test Match. Here we see a party of school boys the Lake of Qleno had burst and let loose a terrible flood. The enormous boulder on the left 

at Sydney going through cricket drill under the skilful tuition of a well-known batsrpan was carried down by the water, which inundated several villages and did immense damage 



British Engines for India—One of the thirteen 
British locomotives for the East Indian Rail¬ 
ways, shipped recently from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
being landed on the quay-side at Calcutta 


An Artist on'the Zuyder Zee—Holland is the artist’s paradise, its quaint canals and Winter in England—Skating has been in pro- 

houses, and the picturesque costumes of its men and women and children, providing gress in various parts of the country during 

excellent subject material for paintings. In this photograph we see an artist at work the recent frosts, and in some places waltzing 

on a typical Dutch picture, with an admiring group of maidens watching its progress on the ice has been popular, as shown here 



Learning to Shop—In order to train boys and girls in the arts of buying and selling, a Brixton 
Day Continuation School has started a model wholesale and retail grocery store. This picture 
shows the retail department at work, the scholars practising real shop-keeping and buying 


Motor-Bus with its Own Gasworks on Board—This new type of motor-bus running in Berlin 
is entirely independent of petrol, its motive power being derived from wood charcoal, which 
is turned into suction gas by a special plant on the front of the bus by the side of the driver 


THE BEST NEW YEAR PRESENT OF ALL-A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleet-way House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4.1 It is registered as a newspaper and tor trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial ws Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. R. Wheeler and Co. 
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